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Report of the “Committee on Banks and Insurance Companies,” February, 1848. 


The Report of Mr. Ayrault. 


Mr. Ayrault, from the committee on banks and insurance companies, to 
which was referred so much of the message of his excellency the governor, 
as relates to the subject of banks, made the following report :— 

That to a subject so important, whose good or bad administration is so 
intimately connected with the interests of the people, involving transactions 
having their influences on the trade and commerce and labor of the people 
in all departments of industry, they have endeavored to give, as it deserved, 
a full and mature consideration. 

On no subject before the public judgment, has there been greater error of 
extremes of opinion, so far apart, and so strenuously advocated, that the 
true theory, the sound decision, has been often among the things most diffi- 
cult to be attained. It has been vehemently asserted, that all banking was 
a monopoly, given to the few against the rights of the many, and that gov- 
ernment alone had advanced far in the progress of preservation of the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people, which most discouraged and opposed 
this pursuit. And by the side of this error, grew up its antagonist, holding 
a doctrine utterly the reverse, and contending for the giving and the grant- 
ing of privileges and exceptions and franchises inconsistent with that equal- 
ity and simplicity which is essential in the institutions under which it is 
our happiness to live. 

The great object of your committee has been, in consideration of this 
question, and of their duties as connected with it, to avoid either of these 
errors, and to pursue that path which a just view of the wants of the people 
require, and to which the constitution directed them. 

They believe banks and banking are conveniences of business which are 
to be regulated by the well established common sense practical rules which 
govern an honest intercourse among men in all the pursuits of trade and 
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commerce and labor—that there is to be neither mystery or privilege about 
them, but that their duties are just as clearly defined and definable as those 
of any other business in life; and that when acting within these regulated 
limits they are valuable instruments of the movements of society ; but that 
whenever more than this is asked, or attempted, and they are thrown into 
the combat of political or personal strife, they become obnoxious, and are 
worthy of the disapprobation of the people, expressed through their laws. 

All the action on this question which your committee intend to recom- 
mend, will be based on this principle, as the cardinal feature in a system of 
banking ; that to every creditor of a bank, whether that indebtedness arises 
from the note that is put out for circulation, or the deposit taken for safe 
keeping, there shall be a basis of actual capital, secured in as safe, perfect 
and absolute a manner, as the most cautious, far-seeing human sagacity 
will admit of being necessary to establish. 

The principles which your committee intend respectfully to recommend 
as proper to be moulded into law on this subject, will be found to be few 
and simple. They believe the technical language, the complex statement, 
the perplexing detail, which has been so much used, to be altogether unne- 
cessary, and that they best represent the intelligence and dignity of the 
senate in presenting their views as business men—as friends of such modi- 
fications of the law, as will tend to simplify the movements and strengthen 
the solvency of the currency. 

A new constitution, matured after protracted debate and deliberation, and 
adopted and sanctioned by the expressed voice of the people, has, in refer- 
ence to corporate powers, established a new principle, and one which is 
controlling on the action of the legislature. While it sanctions the giving 
of such power—the forming of such organizations, it has prescribed the 
method to be, not a specific grant, buta general law; and acting in obedi- 
ence to this rule, your committee have matured a bill for the institution and 
regulation of banks, under which, without favoritism, or special privilege, 
but with sufficient guard and abundant restriction, all who choose to organ- 
ise under its provisions may do so, inconformity with the cherished and 
approved doctrines of monopoly to none, equal rights to all. 

A favorite object of your committee has been, in the law which they have 
the honor to report at this time, to secure in the daily business of the bank, 
the employment of capital—a capital paid in, in the legal tender of the 
country, or its equivalent; a solid, secure working basis for the business 
of the country, always to be relied upon; not liable to sudden expansion or 
contraction; not easily affected by spasmodic alarm or rumored failure; 
kept in healthy action, in vigorous business pursuits; a solid representation 
of a safe circulation, and an efficient basis fora sound system of finance. 
Examination of the details of the law will, it is hoped, satisfy the senate, 
that the first object of the committee has been to make a banking system 
under which the business of the country could be honestly, fairly, safely 
pursued—one which the people would sanction, approve, and give their 
confidence. 

A general law on the subject of banking, to be at once protected and ac- 
cessible, sufficiently restrained and yet adequate to the purposes of business, 

our committee have found no easy task to frame. Indeed the difficulties 
in preparing such an enactment, where all proper facilities must be grant- 
ed, and all proper guards maintained, have been so great as to have im- 
pressed on the minds of your committee with force, the responsibility of the 
duties entrusted to them. 

The first proposition distinctly traced out and embodied has been, that it 
should be open to all; that the privilege of issuing a currency (and it assur- 
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edly is one) should be within the reach of all who complied with the rules 
required by a just solicitude for the protection of the people from fraud, in- 
justice, the want of a right knowledge of business, or the cunning ingenuity 
of the sharper. 

No system of banking can be called sound which is not based upon busi- 
ness, a vigorous business, in all its relations. Our people are a business 
people ; we cannot be inactive. The swelling of the tide of trade, of com- 
merce and labor, must be met, and our institutions adapted to it. While 
there is circulation abroad, there must be facilities at home. While the ex- 
changes are active, so must be the deposits. The bullion and the paper 
must interchange; and wherever the bank is placed, it must be a bank 
of aie if it be not, itis conclusive proof that it should not exist 
at all. 

The bill your committee introduced provides that publicity be given to 
the names of the individuals who are to compose the institution—that 
their responsibility—their means of doing business—their associations— 
their characters may be known to the people with whom their business is 
to be done, and to the state at large, through which the currency issued 
by them is to circulate. And thusthe quiet and security of the public is 
enhanced by furnishing them the means of knowing on whom this confi- 
dence is bestowed. ' 

In our system of banking no measure has been adopted of greater utility, 
or more universally approved, than the registration of notes issued by the 
financial officer of the state. It is a salutary guard against fraudulent issues. 
And your committee have embodied the same in the bill submitted, with 
all the salutary provisions of the present statutes in relation to it, made 
applicable to the circulation which shall be issued by banks formed under the 
provisions of this law. 

But the committee beg leave to refer for most of the particulars of their 
plan to the bill itself. It will therein be found that efficient measures are 
taken to protect the rights of the stockholders—the election of their officers 
are guarded, and the peculiar obligations to the bank of such officers, are 
limited to an extent beyond the present laws. Sound regulations are pre- 
scribed in reference to the property which a bank may hold. A tariff of 
circulation, such as has been approved by the people for a series of years, 
made permanent. And, in brief, whatever could operate as a wise measure 
of security, has, in the belief of the committee, been prescribed. And, at 
the same time, the business of a bank is so defined as to make it certain 
that when pursued in a legitimate manner, by honest and careful men, it 
will afford them a fair remuneration for the investment of capital, industry, 
and attention. If such are not the features of the bill, it has been only from 
the failure of the most honest intention that such should be their character. 

The important business of the present financial institutions of our state, 
under whatever law formed, has been carefully considered; and acting in the 
spirit of the principles of a general law, every facility has been provided to 
enable all such institutions, which show a healthy sound action in doing a 
legitimate business, an unimpaired capital and asolid basis, to come in and 
organise under this law. No great and sudden change has been deemed 
advisable, but the effort has been to make the transition from a special charter 
or adifferent system, to the provisions of the law now reported, an easy 
one—not likely to affect unfavorably the great business interests of the 
state. p 

A thorough supervision has been delegated to the comptroller, whose de- 
partment, by this enactment, will have the power at all times to know, as 
precisely as is possible, the condition of the entire banking system; to know 
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it by a home examination of competent men, conversant with the nature 
and character of the assets of the bank with its debtors, with half that ap- 
pertains to it. And so completely is every avenue of information made 
accessible to this officer, that it is believed that he will at times be able to 
make the publie acquainted with the true condition of any bank in the state 
— its character and whether it is entitled to their confidence and credit. 
A security full and ample has been provided in the requisition of a capital 
paid in and possessed ; but toadd new guards to that and to make the security 
still more ample, a fund is erected for the safety of the public, to which 
all must contribute; which fund is secured in the strictest manner, and 
placed under the watchful care of the financial officer of the state: and when 
the institution has not by years of honorable management achieved a repu- 
tation for fidelity and business-like conduct, greater guarantees are pro- 
vided. At home and abroad, the bank is made to feel that its first duty is 
to make the public, who receive its circulating notes, perfectly secure. 
The vigilance of each institution is excited to watch over the others and the 
unsullied credit of the state in its stock, is made the basis of the fund which, 
should the well secured capital of any bank fail, the people, for their security, 
would yet have access. 

The committee present to the senate no hastily matured plan. What- 
ever may be its errors, they are not those of inattention. A sound curren- 
cy is the life of business, and is one of the distinguishing features of a 
free people. One of the first objects of government should be, the establish- 
ment of wise laws on this subject. Your committee have not been un- 
mindful of the obligations that are due from the banks to the people, created 
by them, with the privilege of furnishing the currency that is to be the 
medium of the business of every day. They are bound to see to it, that all 
their liabilities shall be secure, and promptly paid. Nor have they forgot- 
ten the obligations of the legislature, to enact such laws as shall give to 
all the departments of business, proper facilities for the safest and most 
vigorous action. On principles like these, it is believed the bill now intro- 
duced is based, and they commit it to the judgment of the senate, with 
the conviction that the wisdom of this body will correct whatever errors 
may, in the multiplicity of detail, be found in its preparation. 


An Act for the Formation of Banks. 


The people, &c. do enact as follows :— 

Sec. 1, It shall be lawful for any person, a resident of this state, or any number of 
persons associated, a majority of whom shall reside within this state, to establish an 
office of discount, deposit and circulation upon the terms and conditions, and subject 
to the liabilities hereinafter prescribed ; but the aggregate amount of the capital to be 
actually employed in the business of any such bank hereby created shall not be less 
than ¢ 100,000; but no bank formed under the provisions of this act, and located in the 
city and county of New York, shall have a less capital than ¢ 500,000, nor in any other 
cities of this state with a less capital than $250,000. The business of banking of ree | 
such bank, as hereinafter defined, shall be carried on at the place where said bank sha 
be located, and not elsewhere. 

The second section requires the person, or persons, so establishing a bank to make a 
certificate, under the hands and seals, which shall specify the name of the bank, the 
place where it is to be located, and where its business is to be transacted ; the amount 
of capital and stock, and the aggregate number of shares—the names and residences of 
the stockholders, and the amount of shares held by them respectively; the existence of 
all these banks is limited to twenty years, but if they shall cease to do business before 
the expiration of that time, they will not be allowed to withdraw their contribution in 
this act, directed to be made nay to the said term of twenty years. 

The third section requires the certificate above noticed to be filed with the secretary 


of state and with the clerk of the ~— where the bank is located. The bank being 
so organized, and its capital paid in, will have power to carry on the business of bank- 
ing in the mode now prescribed. 
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The fifth and sixth sections make provision for the election of the president and direc- 
tors of the several banks, 

The seventh section forbids the officers or directors of any bank so organized to bor- 
row from it an amount which shall, in the aggregate of the indebtedness of all such 
officers, be more than one-fifth of its capital stock. 

The eighth section forbids any bank so organized to take or hold any part of its 
stock—except when the same shall be hypothecated, in good faith—in security fora 
debt or loan; and in such case the shares of stock so hypothecated, shall be sold within 
sixty days, after such debt shallhave become due, according to the terms of such hy- 
—— and the avails thereof applied in discharge of the debt; and if there shall 

e more than sufficient to pay such debts, the balance shall be paid to the owner of the 
stock. 

The ninth section authorises any bank so organized to hold and convey such real 
estate as shall be requisite for its immediate accommodation in the transaction of its 
business; or such as shall have been mortgaged to it by way of security, for loans pre- 
viously contracted ; or for money due; or such as shall have been conveyed to it, in 
satisfaction of debts previously contracted; or such as shall have been purchased, at 
sales, upon judgments, decrees, or mortgages, obtained or made for such debts; or upon 
prior liens as may be necessary in security of such debts. The said banks shall not 
purchase, hold, or convey real estate in any other case or for any other purpose. 

The tenth section prohibits any such bank from buying or selling any goods, wares, 
merchandise, or commodities whatever, or any stock created under any act of the 
United States, or of any state, unless in selling the same when truly pledged as security 
for debts due to such bank ; except so far as may be necessary to purchase and hold 
the stocks of this state in securing its circulating notes. 

Section ten declares that all the obligations and evidences of debt of any such bank 
shall be obligatory upon such bank, and shall be assignable and negotiable in like man- 
ner as if made or issued by a private person; but every note, bill, or evidence of debt, 
purporting to be a bank note, issued by said bank, shall be deemed and tuken to be 
payable on demand at the banking house of the said bank. 

Section twelve makes every bank organised under this act, subject to the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act relating to the redemption of bank notes,’? passed May 4, 
1840 ; and of the act entitled ‘An act to abolish the office of bank commissioner, and 
for other purposes,’’ passed April 18, 1843; and of the third section of the act entitled 
‘An act suspending for a limited time certain provisions of law, and for other purposes,” 
passed May 16, 1837. Every such bank will be required to keep in deposit with the 
comptroller, a sum equal to ten per cent. of the circulating notes received from the 
comptroller, which deposit shall be in six per cent. stock of this state; and said de- 
= shall not be withdrawn during the term (20 years) to which the existence of the 

ank is limited, This section also authorises the comptrollerto change the plates of 
bank notes in his possession. 

The thirteenth section instructs the comptroller to keep the deposit, mentioned in the 
last section, as a trust fund, pledged and appropriated specifically to the redemption of the 
notes issued by such bank, and for no other purpose whatever ; in case of the default of 
any bank to redeem its circulating notes, in gold or silver, the comptroller will redeem 
them from the avails of the deposit above mentioned ; but while the banks redeem their 
notes, there will be paid to them, by the comptroller, the interest received from the in- 
vestment, in ratable proportion, of such deposit. 

The fourteenth section authorises the comptroller, to appoint an impartial agent, to 
examine at any time, into the condition of any such bank, in all its details, and aspects. 
The services of such agent to be paid for, by the bank so examined. Such an examina- 
tion of any bank will be made onthe application of any other two banks, if, in the judg- 
—_ of the comptroller, there are good reasons, why such an investigation should be 
made. 

Section sixteen coutains provisions to make the circulating notes of any bank equal 
at all times to the amount of capital stock possessed by it; the taxation on any bank to 
be upon the amount of its ostutl eogitel, and inno case shall such capital be rated, for 
purposes of taxation, at Jess than the amount of circulating notes received from the 
comptroller, 

Section nineteen authorises the directors of any such bank to make dividends from the 
surplus profits; but in case the capital stock shall become impaired, no dividend shall 
be made, until the same shall be restored to its full amount, as originally certified. 

Section eighteen provides that no transfer of any stock in the said bank shall be valid 
until such transfer is duly registered in a book kept for that purpose, such book to be 
open at all times to the inspection of any person holding a bill, &c. of said bank, the 
payment of which shall have been refused ; this inspection must be allowed under a 
penalty, to the officer having charge of such book, of $ 250. 
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Section twenty authorises any of the banks now in existence, to reorganise under the 
provisions of this act, if they are in a pertectly solvent condition ; and if they comply 
with all the provisions of this act ; but no bank now in existence will be permitted to do 
this until it has discharged all its obligations to the safety fund. 

Section twenty-two provides that any other bank, organising under the provisions of 
this act, shall pro tem. deposit with the comptroller for the purposes mentioned in sec- 
tion thirteen, six per cent. stocks of this state, a sum equal to the amount of their cir- 
culating notes ; at the end of a year after such deposit, if the comptroller thinks proper, 
he may return to said bank one-third of said deposit, and at the end of the second year 
another third of said deposit, and at the end of the third year, if the condition of the 
bank warrants it, he may return to the bank the balance of said deposit, except the 


amount of ten per cent. upon its circulating notes, as prescribed in the twelfth section 
of this act. 

Section twenty-three provides that if the securities deposited with the comptroller, as 
provided in the 12th and 13th sections of this act, shall be impaired or reduced by the 
redemption of the circulating notes of any defaulting bank, the provision made in the 
8th section of the 8th article of the constitution, for the redemption of such circulating 
notes, shall be applicable and held good to replace the said securities so deposited to 
their original value. 

Section twenty-three provides that every bank so organised shall possess the general 
powers of a corporation, as defined in the 18th chapter of the first part of the revised 
statutes, and shall be subject to the provisions contained in that chapter, except so far 
as the same have been repealed. 


LLL 


As the new banking law isan object of general interest, especially to 
the business community, we have prepared, as a table of reference, the 
following list of banks, designating the year in which their charters expire. 
The list contains all the chartered institutions of the state. 

1849.—Merchants’ Exchange Bank—$750,000 of capital. 

1850.—Bank of Auburn; Bank of Ithaca; Bank of Monroe at Roches- 
ter; Bank of Ogdensburg; Bank of Utica and its branches at Canandai- 
gua, being $1,400,000 of capital. 

1851.—Bank of Newburgh; New York State Bank, Albany—$509,000 
of capital. 

1852. Bank of Genesee,at Batavia; City Bank, New York—$820,000 
of capital. 

1833.—Bank of America, New York; Bank of Geneva; Bank of New 
York; Bank of Troy ; Butchers and Drovers? Bank; Farmers’ Bank, 
Troy; Bank of Catskill; Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank, Albany ; Mo- 
hawk Bank, Schenectady ; Union Bank, New York—$6,476,200 capital. 

1854.—Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank, Troy; Onondaga Bank ; Phenix 
Bank. New York; Otsego Co. Bank; Jefferson Co. Bank ; Canal Bank of 
Albany—$2,250,000 of capital. 

1855.—Bank of Albany; Bank of Lansinburgh ; Broome County Bank ; 
Dutchess Co. Bank; Central Bank, Cherry Valley; Greenwich Bank, New 
York; Hudson River Bank, Hudson; Livingston County Bank; Mechan- 
ics?’ Bank, New York; Tradesmens’ Bank, New York—$3,470,000 of 
capital. 

{856,—Ontario Bank, Canandaigua; Bank of Chenango County—$620,- 
000 of capital. 

1857 —Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, New York; Merchants’ Bank, 
New York; Montgomery Co. Bank; National Bank, New York; Saratoga 
County Bank—$2,640,000 of capital. 

1858.—Madison County Bank; Bank of Poughkeepsie—$200,000 of 
capital. 

1859.—Bank of Whitehall; Yates County Bank—$2U0,000 of capital. 

1860 —Brooklyn Bank ; Chatauque County Bank ; Tanners’ Bank, Cat- 
skill—@400,(}00 of capital. 
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1861.—Ulster County Bank—$100,000 of capital. 

1862.—Bank of Orange County ; Bank of Rome; Bank of Salina; Essex 
County Bank ; Leather Manufacturers’ Bank; Schenectady Bank ; Steu- 
ben County Bank ;—1,355,660 of capital. 

1863.—Cayuga County Bank; Chemung Canal Bank, Elmira; Herki- 
mer County Bank; Seneca County Bank; Seventh Ward Bank; Troy 
City Bank ; Westchester County Bank ;— $1,850,000 of capital. 

1864.—Farmers and Manufacturers’ Bank, Poughkeepsie; Highland 
~~ laird Albany City Bank; Bank of Orleans—$1,200,000 of 
capital. 

1865.—Sackett’s Harbor Bank—200,000 of capital. 

1866.—Bank of Owego; Tompkins County Bank; Bank of the State 
of New York; Kingston Bank; Oneida Bank; Rochester City Bank—§2,- 
450,000 of capital. 

This list exhibits the capital which would be withdrawn from business 
in each successive year—and demonstrates the necessity of a system like 
that proposed by Mr. Ayrault’s bill—which will allow all this solid and sure 
capital to be uninterruptedly employed in the active business of the country. 

New York Courier and Enquirer. 


BANKS OF OHIO. 


The act to incorporate the “‘State Bank of Ohio and other Banking Com- 
panies,”’ was passed Feb. 24, 1845, by which the state was apportioned into 
districts, dividing the aggregate capital amongst them, according to the 
amount of business in each as nearly as could be. 

A branch of the State Bank with a capital of $100,000 can issue $200,- 
000 of circulation—and one of $200,000, or less, for the amount of capi- 
tal, over $100,000, $13 per dollar. Over $200,000 up to $300,000, $ 1 
per dollar for the amount over $200,000; and so on, lessening in cir- 
culation as the capital is increased. 10 per cent. of the circulation re- 
ceived is set apart and invested, by bond and mortgage on real estate, at 
half its appraised value, exclusive of buildings and improvements, or may 
be invested in Ohio or United State stocks at their saleable value. 

The branches are required to receive the notes of any failing branch, and 
at all times to take them in payment of debts. 

25 per centum of the circulation outstanding, must be kept on hand in 
coin, and in addition 5 per cent. subject to sight checks in specie, in one or 
all of the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia or New York. 

oo branch can suspend specie payments without a forfeiture of its 
charter. 

The president of the board of control, Gustavus Swan, Esq. is the presi- 
dent of the “State Bank,” and signs, as president, the notes issued to all 
the branches. 

Each branch is entitled to send a member of the board of control. The 
board of control meet at Columbus, regularly twice a year, and as often in 
the meantime, as there are branches applying for admission. The board 
pass general rules for the government of the branches, and have a general 
supervision of them. Each branch is examined once every six months by 
some member of the board, whose report is filed in the office of the board, 
subject to examination by any member thereof; and the books and papers 
in their office are open to examination by a committee for that purpose 
appointed by the legislature. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Income and expenditure for the years ending January 5, 1845, 1846 and 1847. 


Income. 1845. 1846. 1847, 


Customs... ccccccccccscccscccccces 24,277,477 20,196,856 20,568,909 
Excise. .ccccescccccces 14,469,366 13,585,583 13,988,310 
NR cindccnivses 7,327,803 7,710,683 7,505,180 
Land and assessed taxeS......+. 4,429,870 4,223,842 4,272,409 
I Oiicnccnccescccncoccees 5,329,600 5,026,570 5,395,391 
Post Office.....seseesecceeceeseess 1,705,067 753,000 845,000 
Crown lands,.....sseseseeseeseeses 441,583 120,000 120,000 
China indemnity.......ssesseeeeeees 385,007 1,142,924 667,644 
Surplus fees.....sssecccccseseeeess 46,669 41,839 226,518 
Miscellaneous. ....e.ssseseeeeeesees 347,904 259,056 200,777 


Total revenue.....e.s..s0++.  £58,760,346  £53,060,353  £53,790,138 


Expenditures. 
Public debt......sescecsisveeeseens 26,005,107 23,847,243 23,739,573 
Terminable annuities......+e+ess0+ 3,958,507 3,980,022 3,916,982 
i csinissccdbapisccyecesenccces 5,858,219 6,809,873 7,803,464 
BN acct acecccncbscceqevimscecan 6,178,714 6,744,589 6,699,700 
Ordnance...cscsoccccccrscvcccccess 1,924,311 2,109,707 2,361 ,534 
Annuities, pensions, &C...0.+ee-s000 555,552 544,408 532,660 
Salaries and allowances. ...++e-s00+ 232,871 249,645 265,978 
Civil list... .cccccccccetccccccscces 391,284 392,165 393,051 
Diplomatic salaries and pensions..... 181,186 175,192 175,056 
Courts of Justice...ssessseessessees 743,094 769,433 870,409 
Interest on exchequer bills......++. 531,843 426,607 421,432 
Miscellaneous. ........+++ . 4,086,961 3,193,829 3,264,338 
Excess of revenue...e.++e++ 3,486,570 3,817,640 2,846,308 
Charges of collection, &C...ss+eeee. 4,626,127 499 ,653 


Total expenditure....,..+0...  £58,760,346  £53,060,363  £53,790,138 


British Revenue —Duties accrued upon imports into Great Britain for the year 1846. 
From the British Almanac, 1848. 


Animals.ccccessesescsees £3,743 Clover seed....scscceees 89,384 
Butter...cccccseccseccees FOE GB cccccocccccececese 236,400 
CheOSE. ccccccccsecccccce 89,451 Spices...ccccc-cccccccese 117,890 
Coffee, 23,794,782 pounds, 416,432 Rum, 2,683,515 gallons.... 1,219,493 

“ 12,986,609 * ... 340,980 Brandy, 1,515,954 ** ..... 1,166,270 
Grain ..ccrccccccccccesees 793,218 Geneva, 40,266 “..... 30,680 
EGgs.ccrcscessesceeceece TE,FID  BABaPecccccccccccccscsces 3,906,716 
Fish. .cesccceeesceecsens 2,588 Molasses, 582,000 gallons. 153,663 
Fruits. ..cccccccsccccccces 571,620 Tallow...ccoccccccccsess 90,326 
Gloves. .cccccccccccccces 34,890 Tea, 46,728,000 pounds... 5,111,010 
Hams... scoreessseseces 3,010 Timber....-scccccsescecss 1,124,510 
Copper, 10,878 tons....++ 54,283 Tobacco, 26,700,000...... 4,211,124 
Other metals.........00+ 2,980 ‘“ manufactured.... 125,040 
Oilicccccicccoccccdcocccee GRBGO Wittsdcccccccesccccccees 1,959,620 
Opium oo cesecssessecvess 1,826 Miscellaneous..........++ 309,469 

Socccccccccces 14,782 Total, 1846, £ 22,497,029. 
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LIFE OF AN USURER. 


Huecu AvupDLery. 


There are memoirs of this remarkable man in a rare quarto tract, entitled 
“The Way to be Rich, according to the practice of the great Audley, who 
began with two hundred pounds in the year 1605, and died worth four 
hundred thousand.”” He died on the 15th of November, 1662, the year 
wherein the tract was printed. 

Hugh Audley was a lawyer, and a great practical philosopher, who con- 
centrated his vigorous faculties in the science of the relative value of money. 
He flourished through the reigns of James I., Charles I., and held a lucra- 
tive office in the “court of wards,” till that singular court was abolished at 
the time of the restoration. In his own times he was called “The great 
Audley,” an epithet so often abused, and here applied to the creation of 
enormous wealth. But there are minds of great capacity, concealed by the 
nature of their pursuits; and the wealth of Audley may be considered as the 
cloudy medium through which a bright genius shone, of which, had it been 
thrown into a nobler sphere of action, the ‘‘greatness”? would have been less 
ambiguous. 

Audley, as mentioned in the title of his memoir, began with two hundred 
pounds, and lived to view his mortgages, his statutes, and his judgments so 
numerous, that it was observed, his papers would have made a good map 


of England. A contemporary dramatist, who copied from life, has opened 
the chamber of such an usurer, perhaps of our Audley— 


Here lay 
A manor bound fast in a skin of parchment, 
The wax continuing hard, the acres melting, 
Here a sure deed of gift for a market town, 
If not redeemed this day, which is not in 
The unthrift’s power; there being scarce one shire 
In Wales or England, where my monies are not 
Lent out at usury, the certain hook 
To draw in more. 

Massinger’s City Madam. 


This genius of thirty per cent. first had proved the decided vigor of his 
mind, by his enthusiastic devotion to his law-studies. Deprived of the leisure 
for study through his busy day, he stole the hours from his late nights 
and his early mornings; and without the means to procure a law- 
library, he invented a method to possess one without the cost; as fast as he 
learned, he taught; and by publishing some useful tracts on temporary oc- 
casions, he was enabled to purchase a library. He appears never to have 
read a book without its furnishing him with some new practical design, and 
he probably studied too much for his own particular advantage. Such de- 
voted studies was the way to become a lord chancellor; but the science of 
the law was here subordinate to that of a money-trader. 

When yet but a clerk to the clerk in the counter, frequent opportunities 
occurred which Audley knew how to improve. He became a money-trader 
as he had become a law-writer, and the fears and follies of mankind were 
to furnish him witha trading capital. The fertility of his genius appeared 
in expedients and in quick contrivances. He was sure to be the friend 
of all men falling out. He took a deep concern in the affairs of his master’s 
clients, and often much more than they were aware of. No man so ready 


at procuring bail or compounding debts. This was a considerable traffic 
66 
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then, as now. They hired themselves out for bail, swore what was requir- 
ed, and contrived to give false addresses. It seems they dressed themselves 
out for the occasion: a great seal-ring flamed on the finger, which, however 
was pure copper gilt, and they often assumed the name of some person of 
good credit. Savings, and small presents for gratuitous opinions, often after- 
wards discovered to be very fallacious ones, enabled him to purchase annui- 
ties of easy landholders, with their treble amount secured on their estates. 
The improvident owners, or the careless heirs, were soon entangled in the 
usurer’s nets; and after the receipt of a few years, the annuity, by some 
latent quibble, or some irregularity in the payments, usually ended in Aud- 
ley’s obtaining the treble forfeiture. He could at all times out-knave a 
knave. One of these incidents has been preserved. A draper, of no hon- 
est reputation, being arrested by a merchant for a debt of 2001. Audley 
bought the debt at 401., for which the draper immediately offered him 501. 
But Audley would not consent, unless the draper indulged a sudden whim 
of his own: this was a formal contract, that the draper should pay within 
twenty years, upon twenty certain days, a penny doubled. A knave in 
haste to sign is no calculator; and, as the contemporary dramatist describes 
one of the arts of those citizens, one part of whose business was 


“To swear and break—they all grow rich by breaking”— 


the draper eagerly compounded. He afterwards ‘grew rich.” Audley, 
silently watching his victim, within two years, claims his doubled pennies, 
every month during twenty months. The pennies had now grown up to 
pounds. The knave perceived the trick, and preferred paying the forfeiture 
of his bond for 500/., rather than to receive the visitation of all the little gen- 
eration of compound interest in the last descendant of 20001., which would 
have closed with the draper’s shop. The inventive genius of Audley 
might have illustrated that popular tract of his own umes, Peacham’s 
**worth of a penny ;”? a gentleman who, having scarcely one left, consoled 
himself by detailing the numerous comforts of life it might procure in the 
days of Charles II. 

Such petty enterprises at length assumed a deeper cast of interest. He 
formed temporary partnerships with the stewards of country gentlemen. 
They underlet estates which they had to manage; and, anticipating the 
owner’s necessities, the estates in due time became cheap purchases for 
Audley and the stewards. He usually contrived to make the wood pay for 
the land, which he called ‘making the feathers pay for the goose.’ He 
had, however, such a tenderness of conscience for his victim, that, having 

lucked the live feathers before be sent the unfledged goose on the common, 

e would bestow a gratuituous lecture in his own science—teaching the art 
of making them grow again, by showing how to raise the remaining rents. 
Audley thus made the tenant furnish at once the means to satisfy his own 
rapacity, and his employer’s necessities. His avarice was not working by 
a blind, but on an enlightened principle ; for he was only enabling the land- 
lord to obtain what the tenant, with due industry, could afford to give. 
Adam Smith might have delivered himself in the language of old Audley, 
80 just was his standard of the value of rents. ‘Under an easy landlord,” 
said Audley, ‘‘a tenant seldom thrives; contenting himself to make the 
just measure of his rents, and not laboring for any surplusage of estate. 

nder a hard one, the tenant revenges himself upon the land, and runs away 
with the rent. I would raise my rents to the present price of all commodi- 
ties: for if we should let our lands, as other men have done before us, now 
other wares daily go on in price, we should fall backward in our estates.” 
These axioms of political economy were discoveries in his day. 
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Audley knew mankind practically, and struck into their humors with the 
versatility of genius: oracularly deep with the grave, he only stung the 
lighter mind. When a lord, borrowing money, complained to Audley of 
his exactions, his lordship exclaimed, “‘what, do you not intend to use a 
conscience ?”? ‘Yes, I intend hereafter to use it. We monied people must 
balance accounts: if you do not pay me, you cheat me; but, if you do, 
then I cheat your lordship.””? Audley’s monied conscience balanced the risk 
of his lordship’s honor, against the probability of his own rapacious profits. 
When he resided in the temple among those “pullets without feathers,” as 
an old writer describes the brood, the good man would pule out paternal 
homilies on improvident youth, grieving that they, under pretence of “learn- 
ing the law, only learnt to be lawless;” and ‘‘never knew by their own 
studies the process of an execution, till it was served on themselves.” Nor 
could he fail in his prophecy ; for at the moment that the stoic was endur- 
ing their ridicule, his agents were supplying them with the certain means 
of verifying it; for, as it is quaintly said, he had his decoying as well as de- 
caying gentlemen. 

Audley was a philosophical usurer: he never pressed hard for his debts ; 
like the fowler, he never shook his nets lest he might startle, satisfied to 
have them, without appearing to hold them. With great fondness he com- 
pared his ‘*bonds to infants, which battle best by sleeping.”’ To battle is to 
be nourished, a teri still retained at the university of Oxtord. His familiar 
companions were al! subordinate actors in the great piece he was perform- 
ing; he too had his part in the scene. When not taken by surprise, on his 
table usually lay opened a great bible, with bishop Andrew’s folio sermons, 
which often gave him an opportunity of railing at the covetousness of the 
clergy! declaring their religion was ‘fa mere preach;” and that “the time 
would never be well till we had queen Elizabeth’s Protestants again in fash- 
ion.”” He was aware of all the evils arising out of a population beyond 
the means of subsistence. He dreaded an inundation of men, and consid- 
ered marriage, with a modern. political economist, as very dangerous; bit- 
terly censuring the clergy, whose children, he said, never thrived, and 
whose widows were leftdestitute. An apostolical life, according to Audley, 
required only books, meat, and drink, to be had for fifty pounds a year! 
Celibacy, voluntary poverty, and all the mortifications of a primitive Chris- 
tian, were the virtues practised by this puritan among his money bags. 

Yet Audley’s was that worldly wisdom which derives all its strength 
from the weakness of mankind. Every thing was to be obtained by strata- 
gem, and it was his maxim, that to grasp our object the faster, we must go 
a little round about it. His life is said to have been one of intricacies and 
mysteries, using indirect means in all things; butif he walked ina labyrinth, 
it was to bewilder others; for the clue was still in his own hand; all he 
sought was that his designs should not be discovered by his actions. His 
word, we are told, was his bond; his hour was punctual; and his opinions 
were compressed and weighty; but if he was true to his bond word, it was 
only a part of the system to give facility to the carrying on of his trade, for 
he was not strict to his honor; the pride of victory, as well as the passion 
for acquisition, combined in the character of Audley, as in more tremendous 
conquerors, His partners dreaded the effects of his law-library, and usually 
relinquished a claim rather than stand a suit against a latent quibble. When 
one menaced him by showing some money bags, which he had resolved to 
empty in law against him, Audley, then in office in the court of wards, with 
a sarcastic grin, asked, ‘‘whether the bags had any bottom?” “Ay!” re- 
plied the exulting possessor, striking them. ‘In that case I care not,’ re- 
torted the cynical officer of the court of wards; ‘‘for in this court I have a 
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constant spring; and I cannot spend in other courts more than I gain in 
this.”’ He had at once the meanness which would evade the law, and the 
spirit which could resist it. 

The genius of Audley had crept out of the purlieus of Guildhall, and en- 
tered the temple; and having often sauntered at ‘*Powles” down the great 
promenade which was reserved for “Duke Humphrey and his guests,” he 
would turn into that part called **The Usurer’s Alley,” to talk with ‘‘thirty 
in the hundred,” and at length was enabled to purchase his office at that re- 
markable institution, the courtof wards. The entire fortunes of those whom 
we now call wards in chancery were in the hands, and often submitted to 
the arts or the tyranny of the officers of this court. 

When Audley was asked the value of this new office, he replied, that ‘it 
might be worth some thousands of pounds to him who after his death would 
instantly go to heaven; twice as much to him who would go to purgatory ; 
and nobody knows what to him who would adventure to go to hell.””_ Such 
was the pious casuistry of a witty usurer. Whether he undertook this last 
adventure, for his four hundred thousand pounds, how can a sceptical biog- 
rapher decide! Audley seems ever to have been weak, when temptation 
was strong. 

Some saving qualities, however, were mixed with the vicious ones he 
liked best. Another passion divided dominion with the sovereign one : 
Audley’s strongest impressions of character were cast in the old law- 
library of his youth, and the pride of legal reputation was not inferior in 
strength to the rage for money. If in the “court of wards” he pounced on 
encumbrances which lay on estates, and prowled about to discover the crav- 
ing wants of their owners, it appears that he also received liberal fees from 
the relatives of young heirs, to protect them from the rapacity of some great 
persons, but who could not certainly exceed Audley in subtility. He was 
an admirable lawyer, for he was not satisfied with hearing, but examining 
his clients ; which he called ‘‘pinching the cause where he perceived it was 
foundered.” He made two observations on clients and lawyers, which have 
not lost their poignancy. ‘*Mauy clients, in telling their case, rather plead 
than relate it, so that the advocate heareth not the true state of it, till opened 
by the adverse party. Some lawyers seem to keep an assurance-oflice in 
their chambers, and will warrant any cause brought unto them, knowing 
that if they fail, they lose nothing but what was lost long since, their 
credit.”? 

The career of Audley’s ambition closed with the extinction of the ‘‘court 
of wards,” by which he incurred the loss of above 100,000/. On that oc- 
casion he observed, that “‘his ordinary losses were as the shavings of his 
beard, which only grew the faster by them ; but the loss of this place was 
like the cutting off of a member, which was irrecoverable.” ‘The hoary 
usurer pined at the decline of his genius, discoursed on the vanity of the 
world, and hinted at retreat. A facetious friend told him a story of an old 
rat, who having acquainted the young rats that he would at length retire to 
his hole, desiring none to come near him: their curiosity, after some days, 
led them to venture to look into the hole ; and there they discovered the old 
rat sitting in the midst of a rich parmesan cheese. It is probable that the 
loss of the last 100,0001. disturbed his digestion, for he did not long survive 
his court of wards. 

Such was this man, converting wisdom into cunning, invention into trick- 
ery, and wit into cynicism. Engaged in no honorable cause, he, however, 
showed a mind resolved, making plain the crooked and involved path he 
trod. Sustine et abstine, to bear and to forbear, was the great principle ot 
Epictetus, and our monied stoic bore all the contempt and hatred of the liv- 
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ing smilingly, while he forbore all the consolations of our common nature 
to obtain his end. He died in unblest celibacy. And thus he received the 
curses of the living for his rapine, while the stranger who grasped the million 
he had raked together, owed him no gratitude at his death.—_D’ Israeli. 


AVARICE, 


There are two sorts of avarice. One consists in a solicitude to acquire 
wealth for the sake of those advantages which wealth bestows, and the 
dread of poverty and its attendant evils ; the other, in an anxiety for wealth 
on its own account only, and which sacrifices to the attainment of it every 
advantage that wealth can give. ‘The first is the exaggeration of a quality, 
which when not carried to excess is praiseworthy, and is called economy. 
The other, when indulged in the extreme, produces the effect of a species of 
prodigality. Where is the great difference between the man who reduces 
himself to the want of the common necessaries of life, by completing a col- 
lection of books, pictures, or medals, and the man who brings himself in 
effect to the same situation, for the sole end of leaving a precise sum of money 
to hisexecutors? What signifies whether [ starve myself and my family, 
because I will possess a copper farthing of Otho, or will not part with a 
golden guinea of king George ? 

But if there is more folly in one, the other is more likely to be productive 
of vice. A man who considers wealth as the object of his passion, will 
hardly refrain from acts of dishonesty when strongly tempted, and yet some 
of these jackdaw hoarders are men of inviolable integrity. 

There are remarkable instances of improvident expenditure by misers on 
particular occasions. The money-loving Elwes, at his first election for 
Berkshire, besides opening houses, giving ribbons, and incurring every ex- 
pense common on those occasions, dispersed guineas and half guineas 
among the populace, with a profusion as useless as unprecedented. 

Perhaps there is no character so seldom to be met with, as that of a man 
who is strictly reasonable in the value he sets on property—who can be lib- 
eral without profusion, and economical without avarice. 


LLLPL LL LLL 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


From the Annual Biography and Obituary for the year 1823. London. 
Tuomas Coutts, Esa. 


The decease of a gentleman who had not only moved for a long series of 
years in the highest circles in the metropolis, but who was unquestionably, 
in wealth and importance, at the head of the banking and monied interest 
of England, could hardly fail to excite a great sensation in the public mind. 
But there are other extraordinary circumstances connected with his fortunes, 
and their almost unparalelled elevation, to say nothing of the peculiarity of 
his matrimonial engagements, which must render a sketch, however brief, 
of the principal circumstances of his life, abundantly curious and in- 
teresting. 

The late Mr. Coutts’ family was of eminently respectable origin. His fa- 
ther was a native of Dundee, where he continued to reside for many years, 
He subsequently removed to Edinburgh, where he carried on the business 
(not of a banker, for the term was unknown in those days, but) of a mer- 
chant. He is described as having been steady, careful, and diligent 
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exemplary and regular in his conduct; and generally respected as a man 
of the strictest integrity, a character which his son maintained throuzhout 
a protracted life unsullied and unimpugned. He married a daughter of 
Sir John Stuart, of Allan Bank, in Berwickshire; Sir John Stuart’s mother 
was a ilaughter of Mr. Ker, of Morrison, in the same county; and Mr 
Ker’s mother was Miss Grizzle Cochrane, daughter of Sir John Cochrane, 
second son of William, first Earl of Dundonald. A very singular anec- 
dote is related of this lady, which presents an almost unexampled instance of 
female heroism and filial affection. Sir John Coclirane being engaged in 
Argyle’s rebellion against James II., was taken prisoner after a desperate re- 
sistance, and condemned to be hanged. His daughter, having noticed that 
the death warrant was expected from Loadon, attired herself in men’s 
clothes, and twice attacked «and robbed the mails, between Belford and 
Berwick, which conveyed the death warrants. Thus, by delaying the exe- 
culion, she gave time to Sir John Cochrane’s father, the Earl of Dundonald, 
to make interest with father Peter, (a jesuit,) King James’ confessor, who, 
for the sum of five thousanil pounds, agreed to intercede with his royal 
master in favor of Sir John Cochrane, and to procure his pardon, which 
was effected. His great-grand-daughter, Miss Stuart, of Allan Bank, mar- 
ried the late Mr. Thomas Coutts’ father, and brought him four sons, Peter, 
John, James, and Thomas. Peter engaged in mercantile business with his 
father, and died unmarried, after a confinement of thirty years in the Luna- 
tic Asylum, at Hackney. John also engaged in his father’s concerns, and 
succeeded him in the firm. James, the third son, was in the first instance 
connected with his father; but afterwards became a partner in a house in 
London, in St. Mary Axe, in constant correspondence with that of John 
Coutts & Co., Edinburgh. In the year 1754 or 5, he married the only 
daughter of Mr. Peagrim who was a partner in the house of Middleton & 
Campbell, afterwards Campbell & Peagrim. The edifice in which their 
business-was conducted, is that at present occupied by the firm of Coutts 
& Co. Mr. James Coutts became a partner in that house, and on the death 
of Campbell, succeeded to the whole concern. He hai only one child, a 
daughter, who alterwards married her cousin-german, Sir John Stuart, of 
Allan Bank. Mr. James Coutts was for a short time member of parliament 
for the city of Edinburgh; but in consequence of some strange and incohe- 
rent language in tae house of commons, he was induced (at the suggestion 
and by the persuasion of his friends,) to refrain from attending parliament any 
longer. His mental faculties as well as bodily health becoming impaired, he 
was advised to visit a more favorableclimate ; and under the care of his un- 
cle’s wife, Lady Stuart, and her son, he repaired to Italy, where a marriage was 
soon contracted between his only daughter and her cousin, Mr. Stuart. 
Miss Coutts’ fortune was from seventy to eighty thousand pounds. It can- 
not now be ascertained whether Mr. James Coutts died abroad or 
at home. 

Mr. Thomas Coutts, the subject of the present sketch, was a partner in the 
house at St. Mary Axe, and was afterwards admitted into his brother’s bank- 
ing house, in the Strand. At this time Mr. James Coutts had a young per- 
son in service, in attendance upon his daughter, named Elizabeth Starkey, 
in whom, with a handsome countenance and great good humor, were uni- 
ted many rustic virtues, that are unfortunately not so common to domestic 
servants at the present day. The father of this excellent young woman 
was a husbandman, in Lancashire, who, upon a very small farm, had rear- 
ed a large family of children in an humble, but extremely creditable way. 
When their daughter had arrived at the age of womanhood, Betty, for so 
she was accustomed to be entitled, was sent out to service; and it was her 
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good fortune to begin her career in the world in the house of Mr. James 
Coutts. 

By one of those strange fatalities which belong to the “‘romance of real 
life,” Mr. Thomas Coutts became deeply enamored of the aforesaid amiable 
and virtuous young woman, and spurning the obstacles which the very 
striking difference of their situations in life presented to their union, actu- 
ally made proposals to her, and married her, in direct opposition, as may be 
believed, to the wishes of all his friends. In person, manners, and accom- 
plishments, altogether a gentleman ; as a man of business, eminent in an 
extraordinary degree, Mr. Coutts would, it was expected, have sought 
some more illustrious alliance ; but he determined to please himself, and unite 
himself with Betty Starkey, a connexion, however humble, which the sub- 
sequent conduct of this estimable woman never, it is said, gave him reason 
to regret. By this lady, for from her native intelligence and goodness she 
was calculated to adorn rather than disgrace the station to which she was 
thus so suddenly raised, Mr. Coutts had three daughters, all of whom have 
married into high life, and have issue that inherit distinguished rank and 
ample patrimony. One is the wife of Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M. P.; 
another is Countess of Guilford ; and a third is Marchioness of Bute. 

So very sudden and unlooked-for was the elevation of Betty Starkey, that 
a few days before her marriage, (so the story goes,) whilst employed in 
cleaning the stairs, one of the resident clerks, who had been out in a very 
heavy shower of rain, was going up to change his clothes, when he was 
desired by Betty to take of his shoes, a request which he deemed so imperti- 
nent that he put himself into a violent rage, and ascending, left the dirty 
prints of his feeton every step. Betty, on her part, did not endure this pro- 
vocation in utter silence, but exclaimed with some anger, “Before long Ill 
make you pull off your shoes and stockings too, if I choose it.” After her 
marriage with Mr. Coutts, the clerk expected nothing less than his dis- 
charge. The bride, however, never again alluded to the matter, and 
always treated the clerk with becoming affability ; and so little did it affect 
his interests, that before he died he became the principal clerk in 
the house. 

It isimpossible to imagine a person unexpectedly raised to asphere much 
above that in which she could have hoped to move, so well calculated to 
sustain her situation as Mrs.Coutts. Although in the early stage of her 
connexion with her husband, her mind was necessarily uncultivated, and 
her manners far from refined, Mr. Coutts neglected not to take all due pains 
to qualify her for the station to which he had elevated her, and her quick- 
ness and capacity were such as amply rewarded him for his exertions. In 
a few short years she became, in manners and intelligence, as mucha gen- 
tlewoman as some of those ladies who had been bred and brought up in 
the lap of luxury and splendor. She died at an advanced age, possessed of 
the affectionate regard of her husband, children, and grandchildren, and 
universally respected by all who knew her. Two of her grandsons are at 
this moment peers of the realm, and have no reason to be ashamed of their 
humble descent, if the proverb be correct, that “virtue is, after all, the truest 
nobility.” James the Second married a lady whose mother was a tub- 
woman, a person who in those days carried out tubs of beer from the brew- 
eries to private houses ; and the grandmother of one of the royal dukes was 
a person of hardly less lowly occupation ; but we are unable to divine why 
their descendants should be at all the less illustrious on that account. 

Mr. Coutts was through life a warm admirer and patron of the drama. 
During upwards of half a century his judgment and taste were acknow- 
ledged by the most celebrated dramatic authors and performers, whom he 
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had successively seen rise into fame, and decline. It was this predilection 
for theatrical amusements that first led to an acquaintance (long before the 
demise of his first wife) with the present Mrs. Coutts, then Miss Mellon. 
Of the nature of this connection we are not prepared to speak : it has been 
often described as purely platonic. The origin of the intimacy is said to have 
been as follows: Mr, Coutts was so well pleased with Miss Mellon’s per- 
sonal appearance and performance in one of her favorite popular characters, 
that he sent a message requesting the honorof being admitted as a friendly 
visitor. Athernext benefit he enclosed five new guineas for a couple of tickets, 
which the lady duly enshrined in her cabinet with the polite note that ac- 
companied them, as a mark of respect from the richest banker in the me- 
tropolis; little dreaming that the whole of his immense wealth would in 
a few years be entirely at her own disposal. 

The attentions of Mr. Coutts to Miss Mellon, notwithstanding the dis- 
parity of their years, did not fail to give rise toa great deal of calumnious 
insinuation. ‘T’o relieve her from the insults to which her appearance on 
the stage, and her attendance in the green room, exposed her, Mr. Coutts 
recommended her to quit the theatre altogether. In order to reimburse her 
for the loss of the lucrative situation from which he had been instrumental 
in withdrawing her, Mr. Coutts conferred upon Miss Mellon, in the most 
delicate manner possible, a very ample independency. He purchased the 

leasant little villa, at the foot of Highgate Hill, called Holly Lodge, which 

longed at that time to Sir Henry Vane Tempest, and for which the sub- 
ject of this memoir is said to have paid twenty-five thousand pounds. This 
estate he presented to Miss Mellon, and here she took up her residence. 
He subsequently gave her a carriage and horses, compliments which were 
not likely to quell those censorious whispers in the beau monde, to which 
their friendly intimacy had given rise. 

In an unusually short time after the first Mrs. Coutts’? demise, Miss 
Mellon became the second wife of Mr. C.; an event which occasioned a 
great sensation at the time in the fashionable world. It should, however, 
be remarked, that the former lady had morally ceased to exist a long while 
before, being both deaf and imbecile, through the failure of her natural facul- 
ues. 

It would answer no good purpose to detail all the gossip and tittle-tattle 
which arose out of Mr. Coutts’ second marriage. It seems quite clear that 
he was by no means incapable of deciding for himself in an affair of this de- 
scription, and his right to do so was unquestionable. His fortune was en- 
tirely of his own accumulating, and he had therefore every right to devote 
such a part of it as he pleased to the promotion’of his own personal happi- 
ness. 

Mr. Coutts was exceedingly benevolent, and he was accustomed to be- 
stow a very large sum annualiy on objects of charity. In these good works 
he was most warmly co-operated with by Mrs. Coutts, whose generous re- 
lief of the distressed is known to have been carried, in many instances, to an 
extent bordering on munificence. A curious anecdote has been related of 
Mrs. C. during her residence at Holly Lodge. A late member for Middle- 
sex is said to have been her near neighbor. The coach-road to his house 
passed near to Mrs. Coutts’ villa, and although there was another road, 
this was adopted in a way calculated to annoy and inconvenience her. A 
part of the ground belonging to the legislator extended to Mrs. Coutts’, and 
it commonly happened that whenever she had a dinner party, to whom she 
wished to show particular respect, at Holly Lodge, the legislator’s ground 
was covered with sheets, shirts, shifts, and pillow-cases, and all the appen- 
dages of a washing day, hung out to dry, and in such abundant quantities 
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as surprised the neighbors, and made some of them suppose that the hon- 
orable member took in washing; and as an unavoidable result of such 
avocations, a click of noisy household damsels and charwomen used to con- 

regate on that spot, and held their delectable debates in full hearing of Mrs. 
Coutts, and her fashionable guests. These annoyances disquieted Mrs. 
Coutts not a little, and to save herself and her guests from the repetition of 
such unpleasantness, she offered, it is said, more than a fair and liberal 
price for the property, a proposition that was not accepted, nor were the 
causes of annoyance abated. She then took very decided measures to 
secure herself from further insult in this way ; she caused a very lofty wall 
to be built some hundred feet in length, and thus intercepted from sight the 
whole tract of country which previously lay open in view, by which act of 
retribution, the innocent as well as the guilty necessarily suffered; for the 
terrace above Holly Lodge was entirely excluded from the beautiful pros- 
pect before it. This remedy could hardly have cost less than a thousand 
pounds, but it proved altogether effectual. Either from kind motives 
towards her neighbors, or others less sociable that concerned only herself, 
the legislator is said to have held out a flag of truce ; a negotiation ensued ; 
the property was sold to Mrs. Coutts; the honorable member decamped ; 
the tremendous screen was quickly removed; the charming landscape re- 
stored; and Mrs. Coutts and her late neighbor parted on much better terms 
than they had met. 

The banking house of Mr. Coutts stands on nearly the centre of the site 
of ground on which there stood, many years ago, an exchange, almost sim- 
ilar to Exeter Change; the back-front commanded a most extensive pros- 

ct over the Kent and Surrey Hills. When Messrs. Adams took Dur- 

am Gardens, then in ruins, for the purpose of building the Adelphi, Mr. 
Coutts, to prevent the interruption of his own view, purchased a vista, the 
width of his house, and stipulated that the street leading to the entrance 
should face the same. On this vacancy, up to the level of the Strand, he 
built his strong rooms, or depository for the reception of his bank and buoks, 
and for the security of his customers’ plate, jewels, &c. It is by far the 
best constructed place of safety in Great Britain, the Bank of England only 
excepted. It cost upwards of 10,000/.; and although it is constantly kept 
warmed by flues, is completely fire-proof. The floors are all guenietedig 
hung by the walls, composed of stone, six inches thick; the doorsand frames 
are all of wrought iron, and soare all the smaller doors that enclose each safe 
closet: from the Strand dwelling there is a stone arched subterraneous passage, 
with massy iron doors, &c. Some years after the erection of this building, 
Mr. Coutts found it waging A to enlarge the shop, counting-houses, offices, 
&c., and erected over them the present convenient set of offices, extending 
from William street to Robert street, Adelphi; and procured an act of 
parliament to enable him to erecta stone-bridge of tenacity over William 
street, to connect the front and back premises with each other. All this 
was done without disturbing in the smallest degree the front house; and the 
customers and the public were as much surprised as if it had been done by 
magic art, to find on one Monday morning, the banking offices, that had a 
few hours before been considered as rather confined for so large a concern, 
become the most extensive and convenient of any in the metropolis. It is 
remarkable that on the first day of opening these improvements, lord Nelson 
then sir Horatio, sent to Mr. Coutts, for security, the valuable diamond 
aigrette which the grand seignior took from his turban, and pla¢ed in the 
noble armiral’s hat, as a token of his respect and gratitude. 

_ A circumstance happened to one of his clerks which cost him his situa- 
tion. It _ duty of the junior clerks, in most banking-houses, to do the 
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out-door, or bill-collecting business, but, if the day’s transactions be what 
are termed heavy, some of the upper clerks take that duty. On the day 
that relates to this anecdote, the amount of the western walk exceeded 
17,0001. and Mr. L. was directed to take it. At the usual hour of the clerks 
returning home, Mr. L. was missing; the noting hour passed, messengers 
were sent to all the settling houses, and to his private lodgings, but no 
tidings could be obtained; advertisements were sent to all the newspapers, 
and, next morning, the town was placarded with a full description of 
person and property, and a large reward offered for securing the defaulter. 
Nothing was heard during the next day; but early the following morning, 
one of the partners in the Southampton Bank arrived post, bringing with 
him the note-case and bag containing the whole of the missing property, 
of which he gave the following account : 

“That the landlord of the inn at which the coaches arrived, had, the 
day before, about three o’clock, called on him,and begged him toaccompany 
him to his house, where a gentleman had arrived early in the morning, 
had gone to bed apparently very ill, was, as he thought, now dying, and 
wished to make some communication relative to a large sum of money 
then in his possession. On his arrival, the person told him his name, said 
that he was a clerk in Mr. Coutts’ house, and had been out collecting, 
and, on his return through Piccadilly, he was seized with a stupor, (a 
malady he for the last few months had been ‘subject to,) owing, as he 
supposed, from a contusion on the head he had received by a fall from a 
swing in the gardens of the Mermaid, at Hackney. He begged, for 
God’s sake, an express might be immediately sent off to inform the house 
of the circumstance ; he added, he could give no other account how he 
came where he now was, (which he did not know till the landlord inform- 
ed him ;) for, on the moment he found the stupor coming on, he got into a 
coach, with the door standing open, which he supposed was a hackney one 
(to secure the money), but which proved to be the Southampton stage, and 
that he had remained insensible during the whole journey.” The firm 
caused all the posted bills to be pasted over with bills acknowledging the 
recovery of the whole property, and stating that the delay had only been 
occasioned by sudden illness, which the newspapers echoed the next day. 
A short time after, on Mr. L’s arrival in town, the firm thought proper to 
dismiss him: some believed it was an attempt to escape to Guernsey, of 
which place he was a native, but, finding no packet, he relented; but the 
reason given was, that a person subject to delirium was an improper person 
to transact business in a banking house. Mr. Coutts, with his usual liber- 
ality, gave him, from his private purse, a sum sufficient either to purchase 
an annuity, or to enable him to forward his views in any other line. 

The followiag anecdote will prove the nice precision in all accounts kept 
in Mr. Coutts’ house. After closing the doors to customers, every clerk 
makes up his accounts, and a general balance is struck, which must tally to 
a farthing before the clerks separate. It happened, some few years since, 
that there was 2s. 10d. minus in balance; every clerk was ordered to revise 
his account, the silver and copper money was recounted, but still the deficit 
was unaccounted for; this was repeated over and over again, still there 
wanted 2s. 10d.; the resident partner would not suffer the clerks to depart 
without a correct balance: gladly would each have paid the difference ten 
times over from hisown pocket. The affair remained unexplained till the 
next morning, when, on the arrival of one of the non-resident partners, (I 
believe, Mr. Antrobus, ) he recollected taking that exact sum out of the till, 
for payment of the postage of a foreign letter. 

Mr. Coutts departed this life on the 24th of February, 1822, at his house 
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in Stratton street, Piccadilly, having attained the advanced age of ninety-one. 
He died, surrounded by his friends, in the presence of Mrs. Coutts, and his 
daughters, the Countess of Guilford and Lady Burdett, with their families, 
and Lord Dudley Stewart, the son of his second daughter, the Marchioness 
of Bute, then in Italy. 

The following anecdote must not be omitted, as it proves the estimation 
in which Mrs. C. was held by her husband. At Colnaghi’s, the well-known 
printseller, a gentleman inspecting some rare collections, was shown a vol- 
ume of engraved theatrical portraits, which had been lent to Mr. Coutts. 
Opposite to each portrait is written a short biographical sketch. Appended 
to that of Miss Mellon, mentioning her retirement from the stage in 1815, 
is the following note, in the handwriting of Mr. Coutts :— 

““When she married Thomas Coutts, Esq. banker, of the Strand, which 
proved the greatest blessing of his life, and made him the happiest of 
men. oT. GC 


The will of Mr. Coutts was opened and read the re evening after his 
death by his solicitor, in the presence of Mrs. Coutts, the Countess of Guil- 
ford, Lady Burdett, and others of his family. It first recites the nature and 
extent of his property, to the amount of 900,000l. which he bequeaths to 
Mrs. Coutts for her sole use and benefit, and at her own disposal, without 
mentioning any other person, or even leavinga single legacy. The mansion 
and furniture in Stratton street, and the villaon Highgate Hill, were pre- 
viously Mrs. Coutts’. 

Many persons were surprised at this singular disposal of his property, 
which apparently disappoints the expectations of his children. The truth 
is, that by this exclusive bequest to his wife, no legacy duty is payable upon 
this vast sum ; and in Mrs. Coutts he placed the fullest confidence, that she 
would fulfil what she knew to be his wishes; and there is little reason to 
doubt but that she will carry his intentions with respect to his daughters and 
other persons scrupulously into effect. 

On Monday, March 4th, the remains of Mr. Coutts were removed from 
his late residence, Stratton street, Piccadilly, for interment in the family 
vault, in Wroxston Abbey, Oxfordshire. The procession was accompanied 
by above forty noblemen’s and gentlemen’s carriages; among which were 
those of their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of. York, Clarence, and Sussex ; 
Lords Coventry, Cawder, James Stewart, Sir Coutts Trotter, the family 
physician of the deceased, and the upper members of his household. 

The highest charge for a stamp on a probate, or letters of administration; 
with a will annexed, is 15,0001, which answers for 1,000,000/., and up- 
wards. Mr. Coutts’ will being sworn under 600,0001. paid a stamp-duty 
of 7,5001. If such a property had passed to Mr. Coutts’ daughters, there 
would have been a legacy-duty of 10. per cent.; to his brothers, or sisters, or 
their descendants, 31, per cent.; or to any legatee, a stranger in blood to the 
deceased, a duty of 101. per cent. which would have amounted to 60,0001. 


Weartn—Property arising from honest industry is an honor to its owner ; 
the repose of his age, the reward of a life of attention ; but great as the ad- 
vantage seems, yet, being of a private nature, it is one of the least in the 
mercantile walk. For the intercourse occasioned by traffic gives a man a 
view of the world, and of himself; removes the narrow limits that confine 
his judgment, expands the mind, opens his understanding, removes his 
prejudices, and polishes his manners. Civility and humanity are ever the 
companions of trade; the man of business is the man of liberal sentiment: 
if he be not the philosopher of nature he is the friend of his country. A 
barbarous and commercial people isa contradiction.— Hutton. 
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English Money Market. 


ENGLISH MONEY MARKET. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec., 1847. 


A vast change has taken place in our social condition since the year 1844. 
This alteration has been produced by both natural and artificial causes. In 
the first place, we have had a famine and a failure of the potatoe crop, 
which has borne very heavily upon the population of the British islands, 
and has caused a Jarge export of bullion for the necessary supply of food. 
In the second place, we have had a multiplicity of gigantic works going on 
at home, which, while they have afforded high wages to an important sec- 
tion of the community, and so tended in a great measure to ward off and 
counteract the more disastrous effects of the famine, have nevertheless un- 
deniably caused an unusual absorption of capital, which must remain un- 
productive until those works are completed. In the third place, we have 
altered altogether our relation to the foreigner, and have admitted him to 
competition with our own producers in the home market, without securing 
that reciprocity without which free trade is a phantom and adelusion. The 
first and the third of these causes have led to a steady drain of bullion from 
the country; and although the famine may now be considered as over, and 
that drain stopped for the present, the other still continues and must con- 
tinue in full operation, and the adverse rate of exchange as against Britain 
can only be overcome by a general decline of prices, in consequence of which 
men of every class, but especially the manufacturer and the artisan, must 
be serious and permanent losers. But the railway system on the whole 
has effected the most important change upon our position, and it is now in- 
disputably necessary to find out in what way it has acted upon the money 
market. ° ng * 

Thirty-two millions, therefore, of paper, whereof fourteen was apportion- 
ed to the Bank of England, was the bountiful allowance counted out for the 
daily augmenting wants of the first commercial nation of the world. All 
paper issue beyond that had to be represented by unfructifying bullion, 
stored up in bank vaults and cellars, as far away from profitable employ- 
ment as if it had been buried beneath the ruins of Ninevah, with some tute- 
lary demon as its guard. And it is a fact, which we do not remember to 
have seen stated elsewhere, but which, nevertheless, is notorious to all com- 
mercial people, that a vast deal of gold is constantly forced into the bank to 
representand occupy the place of paper which is absent from the country. 
In the Continent and in America, Bank of England notes are an extremely 
common tender, and are often actually at a premium; and each of these so 
circulating withdraws, under Peel’s system, an equivalent amount of gold 
from the national use. bd * * 

The monetary embarrassment may be said to have commenced with the 
famine of last year. Thatevent not only caused an extra expenditure of 
public money at home, in the shape of subsidies to Ireland, but it occasion- 
ed a considerable drain of bullion to America. It so happened, that at that 
time America was in need of coin for her expenses in the Mexican war, and 
required less manufactures than we were usually in the habit of exporting. 
At least such was the statement commonly current in the commercial cir- 
cles at the time ; but we cannot, whilst calmly and dispassionately review- 
ing events, conceal our conviction, that the Americans were playing a 
deeper and more profitable game. A drain of gold from England must 
always, under our present laws, prove an enormous advantage to the for- 
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eigner, because, by retaining bullion for a time, and refusing manufactures 
in exchange, he can bring down prices in Britain in proportion to the scar- 
city of money. It was, therefore, clearly not the interest of the transatlantic 
dealer to take commodities in exchange for his corn, until the depression 
had reached its lowest point. Be that as it may, the balance being decided- 
ly against us, was liquidated in gold, a mode of payment which this country 
can never refuse, since it has recognised the bullion principle, and laid down 
a fixed or inflexible standard. As the result of this, ten millions disappear- 
ed from the general circulation—that is, the bank, in order to maintain its 
full issues, was compelled to find gold from some other source, and the ex- 
changes being palpably against us, by reason cf the famine, and from 
another cause to which we shall afterwards allude, this could only be done 
by an increase of the rates of interest, in other words, by turning the screw, 
which had this immediate effect of causing a fall or depreciation of property. 
Consequently the funds began to decline, but after a little, some temporary 
relief was afforded by the appearance of a new and unexpected customer in 
the stock-exchange. 

The Russian system of banking is rather remarkable. That country, 
which has lately become one of the greatest gold producers of the world, 
employs for its own internal use a paper circulation, but the basis upon 
which that circulation rests, is commonly reported to be a sum of from thirty 
to forty millions in gold, lodged in the hands and at the disposal of the em- 
peror. This large amount of bullion had hitherto remained unemployed, 
but Nicholas, observing that the French funds had, like our own, very much 
declined, and that bullion was the great desideratum in both countries, de- 
termined, with much apparent generosity, to step forward to their rescue. 
No one save the Czar had any control over the keys which could open this 
hidden hoard, and with a discernment which does credit to his abilities, he 
set at liberty “‘the imprisoned angels,” and in return for his unprofitable 
gold, purchased at most advantageous rates, a deep interest in the national 
securities of England and of France. The immediate result of that mea- 
sure is a large accretion of revenue to the emperor, who is now one of our 
chief creditors, for whom the manufacturer is bound to toil; the ultimate 
tendency is yet in the womb of time, but no thinking man will contemplate 
without alarm the power, which so gigantic and ambitious a state as Russia 
has thereby gained within the very fortress of our strength. * * ¢ 

It is necessary that we should grapple boldly with the proposition, that 
over-speculation in our home works, that is, the expenditure upon the rail- 
ways in progress, is the cause of our present embarrassment. In order to 
do this, we must have recourse to statistics, and we shall now lay before 
our readers tables exhibiting the state of our revenue and population, for 
two periods of five years each. 


Year. Population. Taration. Year. Population. Taration, 
1811 18,547,720 £64,342,741 1841 26,895,518 £47,650,809 
1812 18,812,294 63,179,164 1842 27,181,955 45,978,391 
1813 19,076,868 67,189,287 1843 27,468,392 50,894,129 
1814 19,331,441 70,103,344 1844 27,754,829 53,069,245 
1815 19,606,015 71,372,515 1845 28,041,266 51,496,534 
Total, 95,374,338 336,187,051 137,341 ,960 249,069,108 
Average, 19,074 867 67,237,410 27,468,392 49,917,821 


We thus arrive at the following results. About thirty years ago, with a 
population of nineteen millions, we were able to raise an annual sum of 
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ninety-four and a half millions of pounds, whereof more than one-half was 
expended abroad in subsidies and the maintenance of an army, and a little 
or none of it was returned in the shape of capital to this country. 

At present, with a population of twenty-seven millions and a half, we are 
said to be unable to lay out thirty-five millions annually in the construction 
of our railways, in addition to a taxation of fifty millions—in other words, 
we cannot raise eighty-five millions a year without approaching to the verge 
of bankruptcy ! 

This, if true, is a very humiliating position, and shows symptoms of a 
decadence so marked, thee we question whether any parallel case can be 
extracted from history. A population augmented by one-third, say the econ- 
omists, cannot afford to expend a sum less by ten millions than that which 
was raised without inconvenience towards the end of the great continental 
war; and this sum, far from being swallowed up abroad, is usefully employ- 
ed at home, and is daily assuming the shape of realised capital, yielding a 
profitable return! 

In short, to use the words of one of the Rothschilds, who surely is a com- 
petent judge, the prosperity of Britain depends, to a great degree, upon the 
amount of its circulating medium. It is our interest to have money plenti- 
ful and to keep it so; and we ought to interpose as few checks as possible 
to the fair operation of credit. With plenty of money we may command 
the markets of the world; with a ao § and contracting issue like the 
present we are comparatively powerless. The great fault of Sir Robert Peel 
and his coadjutors is, that they seek to confine credit within absolutely in- 
tolerable bounds. We may ask, with perfect propriety, whether the colos- 
sal fortunes, either of the right honorable baronet or of -his adviser Mr. 
Jones Loyd, could, by any possibility, have been erected without this im- 
portant element of credit, which they have now combined to prostrate? We 
apprehend not; and yet in a certain, though not very creditable sense of 
the phrase, both gentlemen have been true to their order. The new capital- 
ist has the smallest possible degree of sympathy for those who are struggling 
upwards. ° bd 

The whole manufactured produce of Great Britain, may be estimated in 
round numbers, and on an average, at two hundred millions yearly, whereof 
three-fourths are consumed at home, and about fifty-one millions or one- 
fourth of the whole are destined for exportation. The home market, there- 
fore, being by far the most important, is the first province of the manufac- 
turer: the foreign and lesser market, however, is to a certain extent the 
index of the nation’s wealth, because we have a direct interest to see that 
our exports are larger than our imports, in other words, that we are not 
annually paying away a greater value than we receive. The home market 
is certain, or at all events we can render it so if we choose, and the field is 
constantly increasing. The foreign market, on the contrary, is fluctuating, 
and over it we have little control. Without an entire change in our colo- 
nial system, which, to say the least, would be attended with much difficulty 
and danger, we must continue to compete with the foreigner abroad on no 
other vantage ground than that of offering an article equal to or better than 
his at a smaller price and profit. 

It has always been the policy of England, to enlarge this latter field as 
much as possible, and unquestionably the policy is sound. We give and 
take with foreign nations as freely as may be, sending out articles which we 
have produced, and bringing home cargoes for our own consumption. The 
balance of the two operations must be taken as the estimate of our increas- 
ing wealth. = 
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THE LONDON POST OFFICE. 


From Knight’s Pictorial London, 1842. 


Of all the public departments under the direction and management of the 
stute, the post office is at once the most popular and the most interesting in 
its operation and influence. In consequence of recent changes, it can 
scarcely be any longer regarded as an engine of taxation, but its vast ma- 
chinery is put into action almost solely for the advantage of the public. In 
its social influence, such an institution is only second in value and impor- 
tance to the art of writing. 

If the millions of Jetters which it is now employed in transmitting from 
one part of the earth to another—from kingdom to kingdom, from the me- 
tropolis to the most obscure hamlet, and from the latter to the antipodes— 
were suddenly deprived of the means of reaching their destination, and all 
the resources for accomplishing this end were to be broken up, the whole 
world would be thrown backward in civilization, and all the springs by 
which it is urged onward would lose some portion of their elasticity. 

Such a prospect need not, however, be contemplated. 

The post office is not a very ancient institution in England. We learn 
that for many centuries a great proportion of the population lived and died 
near the spot which gave them birth; and long after a change in that state 
of society, writing was not a very common accomplishment. 

The business of government could not, however, be carried on without 
some correspondence ; and when the king summoned parliaments, or ad- 
dressed the sheriffs or the governors of his castles, officers were employed 
ealled *‘nuncii.’’ 

They carried their despatches on horseback, and the payment of sums of 
money to them for the carriage of letters is mentioned in various rolls, from 
the days of king John through subsequent reigns. 

The principal nobles, whose large estates were often at a great distance 
from each other, also maintained “‘nuncii.”” In the “paston letters,” and 
in the **household books” of various families down to the end of the six- 
teenth century, the practice of transmitting letters from their country-seats 
to London, or elsewhere, by their own servants, is frequently mentioned. 

After a day’s journey, they halted for the night at the ancient hostelry. 
Before this period, however, there were post-stations on the great roads. 
Gale states that during the Scottish war, Edward IV (1461-83) established 
such stations, at distances of twenty miles from each other. On arriving at 
one of these, the messenger delivered his despatches to another horseman, 
who conveyed them to the next station; and so they passed from one sta- 
tion to another, each messenger travelling only a stage of about twenty miles. 
By this means, letters were expedited about two hundred miles in two days. 
Cyrus, the first king of Persia, established an exactly similar mode of com- 
munication through his dominions. The superscription of ‘haste, post 
haste,” often met with in letters of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, shows that letters were not unfrequently transmitted through 
horsemen attached to a line of post-houses. In the “household book” of 
the Le Stranges of Hunstanton, Norfolk, there is an entry, in 1520, by lady 
Le Strange, of 9s. 3d. ‘for cost of riding up to London with a letter to my 
sop Nycholas.” 

In this case a servant of the family might ride up to London himself, pro- 
curing relays of horses at the different post-houses, or he might place his 
letter in the handsof an authorized messenger travelling to London with 
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other letters. In these arrangements the rudiments of a regular post office 
begin to appear. Two persons having each a letter to send to London 
would be enabled to do so at one half the expense by employing one pub- 
lic messenger ; four persons would do so at one quarter of the expense ; 
and soon. The carriers of goods were also carriers of letters. The rate of 
hire for post-horses was fixed at a penny a mile by a statute of 1548 (2 and 
3 Edw. VI, c. 3.) sd * 

When Prideaux was made postmaster, the revenue of the post office is 
supposed scarcely to have exceeded 50002. a year. It was farmed at 10,- 
0001. in 1653, and at 14,0001. in 1659; at 21,5001. in 1663, at which period 
it was settled on the duke of York; in 1674, at 43,000/.; and in 1685 at 65,- 
0001. The duke was now James II, and an act was passed granting to 
him and to his heirs the revenue of the post office, independent of the con- 
trol of parliament. This profligate grant was resumed at the revolution, 
though it was settled on the king, but it could not be alienated beyond his 
life. In the following reigns, a certain proportion of this revenue was ap- 
plied to the purposes of the state; but it was not until the settlement of the 
civil list, at the accession of George III, that the claims of the sovereign 
were finally relinquished. 

In 1724 the net revenue of the post office amounted to £96,399 ; in 1764 
to £116,182; in 1784 to £196,513; in 1794 to £463,000; in 1804 to.£952,- 
893; in 1814 to £1,532,153 ; after which time it remained nearly station- 
ary. The gross revenue from 1815 to 1820, averaged 2,190,517, and from 
1832 to 1857, £2,251,424. * * * 

We now come to a new era, which has had a most important influence 
on the arrangements of the post office. In 1836 the stamp duty on news- 
papers was reduced from fourpence to one penny. The circulation of the 
London and provincial papers together has nearly doubled, since this change ; 
and a very large proportion of the total number is sent through the post 
office. Here is so much additional work to be got through. The penny 
postage came into operation on the 10th January, 1840; and the number 
of letters passing through the post offices of the united kingdom, has risen 
from 1,500,000 per week to 4,000,000, being at the rate of above 200,000,000 
letters per year, instead of about 78,000,000. In the same period the letters 
passing through the general post office, London, have increased from 400,000 
to 1,364,000 per week ; and in the London district post (late twopenny post) 
the increase has been from 255,300 per week to 476,000. 

The great lines of railway have been gradually rendered available for the 
transmission of correspondence as they were successively opened. In 1838 
the sum paid by the post office to railway companies amounted to 12,3801., 
and in 1841 to 94,8181. Most of the great towns in England, with Dublin 
and Edinburgh, have now a mail twice a day from London, or fourteen 
times a week, and a mail to London as often, making twenty-eight commu- 
nications per week to and from the metropolis. Before the morning mails 
were established, a letter from Brighton for a town in Yorkshire was stop- 
ped fourteen hours in London, as it could not be transmitted until eight 
o’clock at night; but it now reaches its destination (200 miles, perhaps, from 
London) two or three hours before it would formerly have left the post 
office. The Liverpool merchant receives his foreign letters on the same 
day that they reach London, instead of thirty hours afterwards. The effect 
of expediting the class of letters formerly detained a whole day in London 
is a good illustration of the philosophy of the post office system: they have 
increased from 6000 to 30,000a day, or five-fold. The gross revenue of the 
post office in 1858, the last year of the old system, was 2,346,2981.; of the 
first year under the penny postage, 1,342,6041.; of the second year (1841,) 
1,499,540. 
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If the increase should be progressive at the same rate, the gross revenue 
will be restored to its former amount in about two years from the present 
time, The cost of management, which in 1838 was 686,7681., in 1841 
amounted to 938,165/. for the whole country. Of this increased cost— 
namely, 251,4001. in 1841, as compared with 1838 the sum to be attributed 
to the penny postage plan does not much exceed 50,0001. The morning 
mails, additional post offices, and other additions to the public accommoda- 
tion, account for the remainder. ad ° ° 

At above two hundred receiving houses, situated within three miles of 
the general post office, the letters are collected six times a day—every two 
hours from eight in the morning to eightat night; and there are as many de- 
liveries within these limits. At above two hundred other offices, situated 
beyond this circle, and within one of twelve miles, the collection and deliv- 
eries of letters vary from two to five daily, in proportion to the wants and 
importance of each district. 

Thus the communications between the four hundred and thirty-six sub- 
offices and the central office amount, on the aggregate, to fiftegn or sixteen 
hundred per day. For this purpose, horse-posts, mail-carts, ahd letter-car- 
riers are employed. A few years ago, there were three classes of letter-car- 
riers, the foreign, general, and twopenny, but the former are no longer a dis 
tinct class, and the latter are now extensively employed in delivering the 
letters which arrive by the day-mails, and also foreign and ship letters. 

The general post letter-carriers are employed only within the three mile 
district to deliver the letters which reach town by the mails in the morning; 
but a few of them are engaged within a circle, comprising chiefly the heart 
of the city, in delivering those which are brought by the day-mails arriving 
before two o’clock in the afternoon; but others which arrive somewhat later 
are sent out by the letter-carriers in the London district department. 
The practical tendency is to consolidate the two services so far as concerns 
the delivery of letters. The number of general post letter-carriers in 1835 
was 281, and in June, 1842, only 261; but there has been a very large ad- 
dition to the other class, whose number at the latter date was 662, with 117 
assistants, making in all 779; and if the 261 others be added, we have a 
total of 1040 persons engaged in the delivery of letters. In 1735 the gener- 
al post office employed 65 letter-carriers, and the penny post 100; but the 
number of receiving houses was very large, arnounting, it is said, to about 
six hundred, each of which exhibited at the door or window a printed pla- 
ecard with the words, “penny post letters and parcels taken in here.” 

In 1821 the number of general post receiving houses in the three-mile 
district was only fifty, and of those for the twopenny post one hundred.* * * 

As the clock strikes eight the sacks with the letters and newspapers are 
dragged into the post office yard, and put into the mails, mail-carts, and 
omnibuses. The old Edinburgh, the Glasgow, Holyhead, and other first- 
rate mails, are gone, and nine omnibuses for conveying the letter-bags to 
the railway stations oceupy their places. At present, there are only nine 
mails which take their bags from the yard, and these can never rival the 
celebrity of the old mails, being merely intended to maintain a communica- 
tion with a few places which are not yet connected with London by rail- 
ways, or are useful to intermediate districts rather than to the metropolis. 
The present mails are the Hull, the Louth, the Melton Mowbray, the 
Lynn, the Norwich, the Ipswich, and the Brighton, Dover, and Hastings 
mails ; and the three latter will probably be superseded at no distant time. 
In place of six or seven mail-carts dashing with rapidity to the White Horse 
Cellar, Piccadilly, there areonly two, one for the Worcester and the other for 
the Exeter mail, the latter of which makes a part of its journey on a rail- 
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way truck. The total weight of the newspapers and letters despatched on 
a Saturday night, including the bags, is above eight tons, and six out of the 
eight are, probably, transmitted by the railways. e ’ ® 

The business of the general post office commences at six o’clock in the 
morning, by which time, all the mails have arrived. 

There are about seven hundred bags to be opened, and as many accounts 
of unpaid letters to be checked. It is said that expert persons will open a 
bag and check the account in a minute and a half. The letters are then 
sorted into districts, and afterwards into ‘‘walks” corresponding to the dis- 
tricts of actual delivery. 

A bill is made out against each letter-carrier, and the whole number start 
at the same time. The letter-carriers whose walks are farthest from the 
office are conveyed by the accelerators or omnibuses, which were first used 
when the new post office was opened. Nine of these vehicles are used at 
amey which convey a hundred and fifty letter-carriers as near as possi- 

le to the scene of their duties, dropping them one by one in rapid succes- 
sion. The effect of this excellent arrangement is to give the most distant 
parts of the town nearly the same advantages as those in the immediate 
vicinity of the post office. The work is so subdivided that the deliveries 
are finished in from one hour and a half to two hours. 

The despatch of letters to the suburbs, and villages and towns not includ- 
ed within the limits of the general post delivery, but comprised within the 
twelve mile boundary, is effected by the horse-post and mail-carts, which 
leave the bags at different offices, where letter-carriers are in waiting to de- 
liver the letters, or to take the bags to the respective receiving-houses to 


which they are subordinate, andjwhich are in many cases situated at a dis- 
tance from the line of road traversed by the mail-cart or horse-post. 

There is one department of the general post office to which we have not 
alluded, which has lately become of great importance. This is the money 
order office. A few years ago the business was transacted in apartments 


at a house in Noble street, a little distance east of St. Martin’s le Grand, and 
subsequently, it was transferred to offices in the present building, but it was 
again removed. Entering by the principal front, this office is now on the 
right hand of the hall; and a wooden construction has been put up, which 
projects into the hall, for those who wish to obtain orders, or to receive pay- 
ment for them. About five years ago, the cost of transmitting a few shil- 
lings to a place 160 miles distant was 2s. 2d., the order being on a separate 
paper, which rendered the enclosure liable to double postage. The neces- 
sity of double postage was first avoided by the order being given on a sheet 
of letter-paper. Since the reduction of the commission to 6d. for sums be- 
tween 5l. and 2I., and to 3d. for all sums not exceeding 40s., which took place 
in the year that the penny postage was adopted, the facilities of the office 
have become available to an extraordinary extent. At present, the number 
of money-orders issued and paid is at the rate of upwards of 700,000 a year, 
instead of 40,000. T'wice as much is paid on orders from the country as is 
issued for payment at the country offices. In the quarter ending January 5, 
1842, the number of each per day averaged 2071 : namely, 1535 paid and 736 
issued. A large proportion of the former are paid to tradesmen for articles 
to be sent into the country by post, or other means. Innumerable are the 
objects procured in this way, without any other intervention than that of a 
post office order. The appearance of others who present their orders tells 
of exhausted resources recruited by appeal to early friends, or of profligacy 
recklessly wearing out their patience, On the whole, the air of those who 
apply for orders to be sent into the country is more cheerful. 

This class comprises servants who are sending a portion of their earn- 
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ings to aged parents ; workmen who can spare something out of their large 
wages for the wants of others; and here also is to be found the Irish labor- 
er, and others of the same class. 

The total number of post office orders issued and paid at the present time, 
in England and Wales, is at the rate of 3,000,000 a year, involving the cir- 
culation of about 7,000,000. This return does not include lreland. 

We cannot conclude without a tribute to the admirable management of 
the post office in this country. It has in a great measure ceased to be an en- 
gine of taxation; and within the last few years, a series of improvements 
have been adopted which renders the institution a most valuable auxiliary in 
the diffusion, both directly and indirectly ,'of most important moral advantages. 


Post Office Revenue for the years ending January 5, 1842, and 1847. 
From the British Almanac, 1848. 








1842. 1847. 

Postage, inwards and outwards, collected in the 
United Kingdom, including ship letters, &c.......... eeeee £793,770 £902,153 
Postage charged on public departments......... eeecccccces 128,661 120,204 
Postage stamps..... Soccccccecccccccscceecccccccnccccescs 467,411 786,477 
Postage collected by agents and postmasters abroad......... $1,742 117,901 
Commission on Money OFdeTS...+..sceeeeeceeceeee ccccees . 21,787 34,229 
Miscellaneous receipts.........+. oO ceccccceccccecccccccece 2,169 2,893 
1,495,540 1,963,857 


Increase compared with the year ending January 5, 1842, 468,317 





An account, showing the gross and net Post Office revenue, and the cost of manage- 
ment, for the United Kingdom, for the year ending 5th day of January, 1839, and 


for each subsequent year. 
Postage. Net revenue 


Gross Cost of Net chargedon exclusive of 
Year ending. revenue. manage- revenue, the govern- charges onthe 
ment, ment de- government 


partments. departments. 


January, 1839....... £2,346,278 £686,768 £1,659,509 £45,156 £1,614,353 
January, 1840....... 2,390,763 756,999 1,633,764 44,277 ‘1,589,486 


January, 1841....... 1,359,466 858,677 500,789 90,761 410,028 
January, 1842....... 1,499,418 938,168 561,249 113,255 447,993 
January, 1843....... 1,578,145 977,504 = 600,641 ‘122,161 478,479 
January, 1844....... 1,620,867 980,650 640,217 116,503 523,714 
January, 1845.....+. 1,705,067 985,110 719,957 109,232 610,724 
January, 1846....... 1,901,580 1,125,594 775,986 115,194 660,791 
January, 1847....... 1,978,293 1,138,745 839,548 114,791 724,757 


The number of money orders issued in the year ending January 5, 1847, was 3,515,- 
079, and the amount was £7,071,056; the number paid was 3,509,803, the amount of 
which was £7,044,097. The commission amounted to £59,500 ; and the expenses of 
the establishments in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin (for those of the country cannot 
be separated from the general expenses) was £29,474, including £1,156 paid as com- 
pensation to parties for loss of profits on money orders under the old system. 


Remarxs.—The preceding details, taken from Mr. Knight’s curious and 
elaborate work relating to London, furnish us with many interesting facts 
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concerning the management of the British postal system. We cannot in- 
sert the extracts without remarking that the British government is far in ad- 
vance of our own in its post office arrangements. 

While we have kept pace with Great Britain in various matters, there 
is exhibited a great want of liberality towards the community in regard to 
our post office sysfem. 

Our postage rates are yet too high and could be advantageously reduced 
one halt or to a uniform rate of five cents where ten cents are now charged, 
More time is consumed in transmission than is necessary. Thirty-six hours 
are consumed between Boston and Baltimore, and twenty-four hours be- 
tween Baltimore and Richmond, when between the two extreme points 
thirty-six hours would be sufficient. Letters between Boston and Richmond 
are now more than three days in transmission, when private enterprise 
could accomplish the same distance in 36 to 40 hours. 

Our rail roads require the fostering care of government, and a plan could 
be readily devised by which, for a certain sum at the outset, the companies 
would contract to carry the mail in perpetuity, and by which the actual cost 
to the government would be much lexs than it now is —Edilor B. M. 


eee" 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 
From Knight’s Pictorial London, 1842. 


jt was under the remembrance of discouraging circumstances that Mr. 
(now Sir M. J.) Brunel* appeared before the public with a new propo- 
sal in 1825, which it was stated had received the sanction of many eminent 
persons, in particular the duke of Wellington, and Dr. Wollaston. The 
mere idea of a tunnel below rivers is of course, a matter of litthe moment, 
whoever the originator—the doing it everything. The novelty of Mr. Brunel’s 
proposed mode of operation, therefore, was rightly judged of great impor- 
tance. That gentleman has himself explained the origin of his idea. The 
writer of the article Tunnel” in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia states that 
he was informed by Mr. Brunel ‘‘that the idea upon which his new plan of 
tunnelling is founded, was suggested to him by the operations of the teredo, 
a testaceous worm covered with a cylindrical sheli, which eats its way 
through the hardest wood: and has on this account been called by Linneus, 
calamitas navium. The same happy observation of the wisdom of nature 
led our celebrated countryman, Mr. Watt, to deduce the construction of the 
flexible watermain from the mechanism of the lobster’s tail.” ‘To the prac- 
tical form which the idea thus given assumed we shall revert presently. 

The shaft accomplished, the tunnel itself was begun at the depth of sixty- 
three feet. . 

The excavation Mr. Brunel proposed to make from bank to bank, was 
to be about thirty-eight feet broad and twenty-two and a half high, which, 
being defended by strong walls, was to leave room within for a double arch- 
way, each fifieen feet high, and wide enough for a single carriage-way and 
a footpath. 

The mode in which this great excavation was accomplished has been the 
wonder and admiration of the most experienced engineers and will forever 
remain a monument of the genius of its author. ¢ * ad 

By January, 1828, the middle of the river had been reached; and, what- 
ever the dangers and difficulties experienced up to that time, there was 


* See Skeiches of Brunel’s life, Bankers’ Magazine, in vol. 1, p. 410. 
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the gratification arising from their having been completely overcome, with- 
out the loss of a single life. That gratification was to exist no longer. 
Even the very completion of the tunnel was now to become a grave muat- 
ter of doubt, and its projector to be left for long years in the sickening 
suspense of hope deferred on a matter wherein he had risked his profession- 
al reputation, and to which he devoted his entire energies—we might 
almost say, without exaggeration, his life. * * * 

For seven years {rom that time, all was silence and darkness beneath those 
hollow roofs; and had the matter thus ended, what would have been the 
judgment of posterity? The plan had failed; and many of that immense 
array of projectors, hundreds in number, who now poured in their plans upon 
the directors, would have lamented, with delightful self-forgetfulness, that 
Mr. Brunel had not adopted their schemes. But the tunnel was to be 
completed—he was to be the man. 

In January, 1835, the arches of the tunnel were at last unclosed. 
Government, after repeated applications, agreed to make advances for the 
continuation of the work, which was accordingly once more carried forward 
with renewed energy. Very slow, however, was the progress made. Of 
sixty-six weeks, two feet four inches only per week were accomplished 
during the first eighteen, three feet nine inches per week during the second 
eighteen, one foot per week during the third eighteen, and during the last 
twelve weeks only three feet four inches altogether. 

This will excite little surprise when we know that the ground in front of 
the shield was, from excessive saturation, almost constantly in little better 
than a fluid state, that an entire new and artificial bed had to be formed 
in the river in advance, and brought down by ingenious contrivances until 
it was deep enough to occupy the place of the natural soil where the excava- 
tion was to be made, and that then there must be time allowed for its 
settlement, whenever the warning rush of sand and water was heard in the 
shield. * ° ° 

The reward for every difficulty, anxiety, or suffering, was at last obtained. 
It is pleasant even to have to record that, on the 13th of August, 1841, sir 
Isambert Brunel passed down the shaft recently erected on the Wapping 
side of the river, and thence by asmall driftway through the shield into the 
tunnel. Under what a new aspect that beautiful double archway must have 
thence appeared even to him, whose eyes had not for a single day forgotten 
to look upon it for many years ! 

And, as he turned, what power must have been felt in that little beam 
of light struggling through the driftway. The world must have appeared 
brighter from that moment. Nor should the laborers be forgotten, who, 
whilst expressng the admiration of him who had given method, firmness 
and prosperity to their labors, in the cheering with which they greeted his 
appearance in the tunnel from the opposite shore, deserve their meed of 
respect and applause. 

The tunnel is now entirely completed, (measuring twelve hundred feet,) 
and it is in order to make the necessary preparation for opening it to the public 
for use that itis now closed against mere visitors. The great circular shafts 
are being provided with handsome staircases for the accommodation of 
foot-passengers. The tunnel was first opened to the public, March 23, 1843, 

The carriage-ways have yet to be constructed, and will be costly works. 
Their plan is marked with the inventive ability that so eminently character- 
ises the whole history of the tunnel. “They will consist each of an immense 
spiral road, winding twice round a circular excavation fifty-seven feet deep, 
in order to reach the proper level. The extreme diameter of the spiral 
road will be no less than two hundred feet. The side of the road next to 
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the interior, or excavation, will be defended with substantial walls re- 
lieved by open arches ; and on the other will be built warehouses at the 
top and cellars at the bottom. The road itself will be forty feet wide, and 
the descent very moderate. 

The expenses of the tunnel have been, of course, very much greater 
than were contemplated, and that circumstance has not been one of the 
least of the engineer’s difficulties: in one sense indeed, it was his greatest, 
since it did not rest with himself to conquer it. 

Yet, strange to say, in spite of such an accumulation of hindrances and 
obstructions as no man could have ever conceived would have been met 
with—and overcome, the expenses of the tunnel form one of its advanta- 
geous features, when we contrast its cost with the only other mode of com- 
munication (impracticable here from the size and number of the shipping 
passing to and fro )—a bridge. We do not know the exact expenditure up 
to this moment, but we do know that the entire éxpense will not materially 
exceed the estimate presented to government in 1837 by Mr. Walker, the 
engineer it had appointed to examine from time to time the state of the 
work, and its probable cost. At that period 180,000. of the company’s cap- 
ital had been expended, and 84,0001. worth of exchequer bills advanced by 
government, making together 264,000]. The estimate for the future consist- 
ed of two items, one of 150,000/. to complete the tunnel, and the other of 
200,0001. for the shaft on the Wapping side, the great circular approaches, 
&c., forming a grand total of 614,0001. 

And this, we are informed, will be about the actual expense. By the 
side of this we may place the cost of the latest in erection of the great 
metropolitan bridges, London, with its expenditure of two millions; or, if 
the disparity between the positive utility of the two works be objected, we 
may mention Waterloo, which has cost above a million. 


Resources or Russia. 


The empire of Russia is surely extended enough: for the European por- 
tion alone contains two million square miles, and is inhabited by 54,000,000 
of people! The city of St. Petersburgh has swelled its population to very 
nearly 450,000. The fiscal affairs of Russia must have been well conduct- 
ed, if we compare her existing public debt with those of other countries, 
and take into consideration her extent, population, the nature of her social 
condition, the wars she has played so conspicuous a part in, and the public 
works she has completed 

Her public funded debt is ‘ 315,084,200 silver roubles. 
Bills of credit in circulation . . 226,167,589 roubles. 
Assignats of the empire . ‘ 117,122,220 roubles. 
en a total of ; ‘i 658,374,009 roubles. 
or, reckoning the silver rouble at 3s. 2d. sterling, about £105,000,000. 
Poor old England, with her small surface and not half the number of peo- 
ple to bear it, has a debt more than eight times as large. 


Bonemia.—The woolen fabrics of Bohemia produce annually, an amount 
of ten millions of florins. Their glass, which is the best in Europe, is car- 
— all = the — and mas annually, two and a half millions of 

orins. eir porcelain, earthenware, paper, silk, &c. are of i 
quality.—JVational Intelligencer. ‘ lia lee raeaal 
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NEW JERSEY. 





Since January, 1846, the increase of bank capital has been as follows: 














NG OE CNG sh hdc cccnns cacascdidctesaciasccse 3,672,755 

en , DONO 6 iccevccosccaesscs Sbnsesoeedsens 50,000 

Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, Middletown......+.0..+ 5,000 

PEE IMEM c ra sos csenedaensucsadeceeneimeseonees 11,070 

Commercial Bank, Perth AMboY.......0000sseeeceeees 30,000 

State Bank, New Brunswick........seeeccseccsseees an 21,875 117,945 
3,790,700 

Deduct Plainfield Bank, failed........cccescesescecs ee 50,000 

New Hope and Delaware Bridge Co., failed. ......+..00+ 170,000 220,000 













Actual amount per annual returns, 1848........+. $ 3,570,700 









Liabilities and Resources of the Banks of New Jersey, compiled for the 
Bankers’ Magazine, from the annual returns, January, 1848. 























Liabilities, Capital. Circulation. Deposits. Miscella’s. 
Belvidere Bank. .oossssseseseecs 100,000 181,460 38 ,904 34,142 
Cumberland Bank...essseseseees 52,050 $5,584 43,837 26,346 
Mechanics’ Bank of Burlington... 50,000 69,032 42,142 18,950 
State Bank Camden....e.seeseeee 260,000 187,586 196.600 46,036 
Union Bank...cces.coceseresseve 100,000 181,474 34,650 19,077 
S. B. Elizabethtown. ...seesesees 200,000 132,271 81,684 36,640 
Burlington Co. Bank....+essecees 70,000 49 665 52,250 11,681 
Farmers’ Bank of New Jersey... 100,000 62,384 66,013 45,490 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank...... 30,000 55,463 28,651 7,115 
Morris County Bank..esseseceees 50,000 78,533 61,150 22,600 
State Bank, Morris...s+e.sceeeees 100,000 7,804 9,671 11,818 
Mechanics’ Bank, Newark,,...+- 500,000 160,514 134,304 71,708 
Newark B. & Insurance Co...... 508,650 162,897 248,880 108,160 
State Bank, Newark....esesesees 400,000 109,159 99,010 70,733 

“ New Brunswick ..... 140,000 208,149 124,374 26,445 
Sussex Bank...sseessesscesecees 67,500 162,923 50,654 35,302 
Orange Bank...csesssseesreeees 102,500 69,294 10,660 2,410 
Commercial Bank, Perth Amboy.. 60,000 103,622 13,944 8,317 
Peoples’ Bank, ..esecceesseseeece: 75,000 138,326 11,676 9,996 
Princeton Bank...ssecsseseceeees 90,000 49,480 99,184 11,440 
Farmers & Mechanics’ B. Rahway. 130,000 80,036 41,300 18,240 
Salem Banking Co....seceeseeees 75,000 68,073 41,410 7,636 
Mechanics & Manuf. Bank.,.... 100,000 96,618 55,900 25,270 
Trenton Banking Co....eseseeees 210,000 199,084 151,627 76,053 











Total liabilities.......+.+.«+ $3,570,200 $2,699,431 $1,738,475 $750,605 
69 
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Resources. 


Belvidere Bank,...+seeeeseseees 
Cumberland Bank.......+eseeeees 
Mechanics’ Bank, Burlington 
State Bank, Camden,....-++e+e0- 
Union Bank, Dover....seesseeres 
State Bank, Elizabethtown 
Burlington County Bank.........- 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank...... 
Farmers’ Bank Mount Holly...... 
Morris County Bank,.....+.++0++. 
State Bank, Morris...... eeeecere 
Mechanics’ Bank, Newark 
Newark Banking & Insurance Co.. 
State Bank, Newark......seee.e+ 
State Bank, New Brunswick...... 
Sussex Bank, Newton 

Orange Bank....... . 
Commercial Bank, Perth Amboy.. 
Peoples’ Bank.......cecesceceres 
Princeton Bank....esccesseceecss 
F. & Mechanics’ Bank, Rahway. 
Salem Banking Co........++ 
Mechanics & Manufacturers’ Bank 
Trenton Banking Co........se0+: 


Total resources.....sseseees: 


Loans. 


200,765 
110,006 
112,755 
560,061 
231 ,630 
353,912 
135,160 

93,461 
199,480 
135,952 

68,723 
687,855 
792,136 
565,531 
345,530 
154,828 
130,941 
132,476 
161,362 
192,521 
234,318 
111,960 
181,125 
491,056 


$ 6,383,544 


Bk. Balances. 


and Notes. 


108,727 
59,055 
37,771 
59,100 
67,395 
39,394 
21,773 
13,504 
17,862 
54,486 

2,220 

104,608 

169,968 
62,140 
97,798 

143,716 
20,841 
17,905 
60,525 
25,308 
15,810 

2,151 
40,294 
62,351 


$ 1,334,702 


Miscellaneous. Specie. 


5,436 
9,635 
6,785 
17,613 
2,000 
28,100 
12,641 
5,298 
29,910 
10,132 
55,660 
28,720 
26,637 
14,358 
17,100 
7,558 
22,936 
5,470 
600 
17,504 
11,410 
24,290 
25,400 
19,382 


$ 404,575 


39,577 
29,120 
22,815 
53,450 
34,176 
29,190 
14,023 

8,967 
24,636 
11,713 

2,691 
45,343 
40,847 
36,873 
38,542 
10,277 
10,146 
30,031 
12,511 
14,771 

8,036 
23,718 
30,968 
63,975 


$ 636,391 


Comparative view of the condition of the Banks of New Jersey. 


Liabilities. 
Capital Stock...esesecececseeees 
Current depositS.......eeceeeees 
Circulation........++- seeeee seeees 


Miscellaneous.......esseeeee eesnee 


Total liabilities........... 


Resources. 


Loans, stocks, bonds, &C.......+000+ 


Jan’y. 1846. Jan’y. 1848. 


3,672,755 
1,814,098 
2,394,102 

675,100 


$ 8,556,055 


Jan’y. 1846. 


eee eeeeeetesene 


Bank balances and bank notes...........eeeee. eecce 


Teta PEAMMCNs cceccecccccsosssscccecse S 


6,630,041 


1,012,048 


594,635 
319,331 


8,556,055 


3,570,700 
1,738,475 
2,699,431 

750,605 


$ 8,759,211 


Jan’y. 1848. 


6,383,543 
1,334,702 
636,391 
404,575 


$ 8,759,211 


i> Although there is apparently but a small amount of specie held by the New 
Jersey banks to meet their circulation, it must be borne in mind that they have at New 
York and Philadelphia, ample funds to meet their bills, which are usually at par in these 
two cities. The community is well secured against losses from this source. 
capital of New Jersey is small, when compared with other states of the same popula- 
tion and is less than one-half the bank capital of Providence, (Rhode Island.) 


The bank 
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MISSOURI. 





Bank of the State of Missouri and five Branches. 



















Liabilities. Dec. 31, 1845, Dec, 31, 1847. 

Capital stock owned by the state...ecc.cccecceecesece 954,205 954,205 

Do. owned by individuals.....scscoseseeeess 246,377 250,511 
Contingent fund.......ccccccccccccccsccccscccscoves 79,978 98,850 
SuSPENS€ ACCOUNL.....sececcesessescssceresevecerses 17,223 17,223 
Unclaimed dividends........sesccesccecersessssseess 920 915 
Interest and exchange...seccscseecsesccccccces-seese 176,612 196,870 
Circulation ccccceseseseesees cece eevee cocccccccens 2,195,840 2,404,160 
Bank balances....ccsecseecseseseeess eo evcccccccccece 37,858 138,073 
Individual deposits,.....+++++++ te eeecceecccececeees 1,295,508 1,363,736 

Total linbilities......s.ssssscsseceesecesceeees $5,004,521 $5,424,543 

Resources. Dec. 1845. Dec. 1847. 
Bills discounted ...ccccccccccccccccscccccccesccccsccs 1,433,038 1,726,976 
Exchanges Matured....ssccccssccsscccccsveesesseees 544,675 136,245 
Exchanges maturing......sccscsserccceccccccscsecese 733,894 511,168 
Due by State of Missouri....cccseccesssecsececsceces 76,844 106,295 
Suspended debt.....scecceccceccccserssevcsscesesess 170,046 164,218 
Real estate..ccccccccccccccccece pencncededsecersese 136,016 122,574 
EXPens€ ACCOUNL...seseccessccccsscntsesersseeeeees 14,445 15,451 
Certificates of Bank of Illinois....csscesssesesvcescose 183,946 181,786 

Do. of State Bank of Illinois...+..ccscccsesss 24,367 24,367 
Bank notes.....cccccccccccccsrcccccccssescccscscces 185,736 47,040 
Gold and Silver COIN. ...sscevcserecseecescccesccceces 1,453,614 2,314,719 
Bank balances.......++- ec ececcecccesceveccceeecesoss 47,900 20,520 
Loan to State to pay Volunteers.....ssesececesevceees 4,277 
Bills receivable for real estate SOld,....++e.seeeeceees 48,910 

Total reSOUTCES...eeecerssccecececcsesesseess $ 5,004,521 $ 5,424,543 
Dividend for the last six months, five per cent. 
Bank interest seven per cent., for all paper over 60 days. 
Bank of the State of Missouri and Branches. 

Location. Circulation. Specie. Deposits. Loans. 
Eee eT Se SEE 1,391,000 1,803,000 —-1,207,000 ~—1,404,000 
Fayetle...sesees Socsccsoccoes 233,000 95,000 21,000 235,000 
Palmyra...essccccecseceseress 184,000 77,000 33,000 204,000 
JackSON..cecessess cctecececes 198,000 119,000 12,000 204 ,000 
IB ciccscccteressrsscs 159,000 90,000 20,000 184,000 
Lexington ...eceeeeeeseses eeee 239,003 130,000 70,000 285,000 

Total, Dec. 1847...... ses $2,404,000 $2,314,000 ¢ 1,363,000 $2,516,000 
Total, Dec, 1845......... $2,195,000 $1,453,000 $1,295,000 $2,710,000 





and $ 250,511 held by individuals. 


The entire capital of the bank is $ 1,204,716, of which ¢ 954,205 is held by the state, 
The above exhibit is highly flattering to the stock- 


holders, and promises a large profit account for some years to come—there being no 
other banking institutions in the state, while this bank furnishes a large portion of the 


circulation for both Missouri and Illinois 
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TENNESSEE. 


Planters’ Bank of Tennessee and Branches. 


Liabilities. July, 1845. July, 1847. Oct. 1847. 


Capital StoCK..sscccccceecsecceccssseescees 2,248,300 2,248,300 2,248,300 
Office balunces in transitl....cccccsesecses 23,285 29,382 
Bank balances.scecececceescsevsccccccss 62,598 96,066 67,507 
Dividends Unpaid... sercccccsesssesrevers 7,367 10,130 7,334 
Individual depositsS...esssessseees 351,317 318,612 331,421 
CRIN ccndsseisiaresesasseeideciasve 1,228,578 1,673,733 —:1,282,756 
Profit and 10SS...+ecseseeseseeveccecssscees 219,647 18,222 10,742 


Total liabilities......se.esesesseeeees $4,117,807 $4,388,348 ¢ 3,977,442 


Resources. July, 1845. July, 1847. Oct. 1847. 


Notes discounted.....sssesecseccsecssecees 1,323,682 1,374,625 1,320,567 
Domestic bills of exchangesscecessseeseeees 482,100 780,610 927,545 
Suspended debt.ecccccsccceeseecses ° 647,842 306,906 282,064 
Real estate...cccccescccccessecseecssesess 253,044 188,050 202,832 
Bank balances and notes..... eee : 527,873 644,631 249,812 
Bank siocks and Tennessee bonds,.......00+ 481,350 576 650 577,250 
Coin on hand...ccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 401,916 516,876 417,372 


Total resources,.......esessssseevees $4,117,807 $4,388,348 $3,977,442 


Recapitulation, Oct. 1847. Circulation. Coin. Deposits. 


Bank of Tennessee....... eseses eroceccccee . 1,532,000 552,000 *636,000 
Planters’ Bank... ceccccccccscccccccccccccces 1,282,000 417,000 331,000 


Bank of Tennessee. 


The Joint Select Committee appointed to examine into the condition of 
the Bank of Tennessee, submit the following statement as exhibiting its con- 
dition on the Ist of January, 1848, as nearly as they can ascertain from all 
sources of information within their reach : 


Liabilities. Jan’y 1, 1846. Jan’y 1, 1848, 
Capital stock paid in..sccocccvcesscessevscesesseeees 3,192,715 3,226,976 
Dividend account,.cccccsscceccccceccevccccsscscescse 461,478 
Deposit by treasurer of Tennessce..cececscccceceoeess 131,361 192,006 
Internal improvement fUNd...ececcccsessevecceseeees 11,703 11,703 
Common school land districtS...cceercecessccceeccess 35,908 178,612 
Bank balances..cecsescccsevccccscesevvcsvccsvecees 223,848 11,832 
Circulation. o.cccccctcccccccccccccccccccccccccecccce 1,293,247 1,532,324 
Individual deposits......cecccccscccccseccece eevccece 325,020 . 257,252 
PreMs amd Mess ccccsccc. covccccccccscccceccesoccecs 361,400 ~ 
Miscellaneous. ..ssecccesecsscccevecccccsscecesccess 53,316 99,00 


Total liabilitics....ssccsssecsssssececsseceees $6,089,996 $5,509,705 


*Including $381,000, public deposits of the state. 
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Resources. Jan’y. 1846. Jan’y. 1848. 
Discounted notes...eccsesssecscreceeceseseessesenes 1,930,994 1,554,976 
Discounted domestic Dills......cccccoscccccccscecces 685,508 1,273,874 
Suspended debt, estimated GOOd......ceeeecessceseoes 670,290 343,325 
State Homds. sccccccccccccccercccccvcccccccccccceces 274,750 266,746 
Due by State of Tennessee... .ccsseseseeccvcvccccces 797,015 125,000 
Real estate... ccccccccccccccccccccsccsoccsccssceces 206,267 105,441 
Baek Halancesicscccccccccecsce ° 3 406,541 159,840 
Bank notes. ceseccccccsvcccesvcccscccvsseces ° 171,995 159,412 
SPCcic..coccccccccccccccscccsccsccvcscccceces . 709,672 552,000 
Loss on banking Means,..seesecccesseersecees 777,360 
Miscellaneous,...cserreccccevccccccsesersecs hae 236,960 191,731 


Total resOUrces..sccccsseserccccevccesccccces $ 6,089,996 $ 5,509,705 


Funds created by Banking Operations. 


Dividends for schools and academies,....ccescessessereeeees 1,062,000 00 
Dividend account,...ececccersscccscccsccccssesssescesveees 642,840 15 
Contingent fund arising from bank capital,.eeesseeeeseeeceees 244,596 03 
Exchange account, ..ccsccccccscccccssccccsccccccesrcccvees 41,995 72 
Discounts received,...csccccccccccsecesesccseccsseseceseces 44,836 47 
Interest ACCOUNL,..cecceeecsevceerccctessessescsscsesseses 30,708 94 
Protest account, Trenton,,...ssesseeresevcesssesecrsoesers 993 18 
DaMages,.cccccccrcccdoscesccecccccccscccescoccccscccoses 4,433 94 
Profit and 10SS,...cecsscvcscececcsecseseeeeerestenssstees 2,453 52 


$125,471 77 
Deduct expeNse ACCOUNL,...e.ssecceevecececereccesssceees 19,777 28 — 
5,694 49 
3 


Total means created by the bank,...o.ccesceceserssceeees $2,055,130 67 


Funds furnished by State Treasury. 


Internal improvement dividend,..ccsessseecssvecvseseesecs 5,256 00 
Contingent fund from state treasury,..ccccgrssecseeoeeesees 51,860 99 


Total funds produced,...cecsccesscererescverecssecees 52,112,247 66 
Funds abstracted by Legislative enactments. 


Schools and acadeMies,......sesesesescccescsesesosees 1,062,000 00 
Interest on state bonds,,.,..cscesecrececcccesesecsesees 1,118,111 80 
Improvement Of FiVeTS,..+eccssccsecceecccesscserseseees 169,344 75 
Refunded to Ocoee purchasers,...ccsccsesecseesesesees 10,480 37 
Interest paid at Philadelphia, last 6 months, about....... 40,000 00 
Schools and academies, one-half next dividend,..,....... 59,000 00 $2,458,936 92 


Funds abstracted by Actual and Estimated Losses. 


E. W. Dale, defalcation,......ccccccccscccccccsscvcccccccccce Sd00 17 
Hiwassee rail road stock,.....ccccscsscesccccscescccesccsss 20,000 00 
Bills and notes in suit, estimated bad, «e+. 264,469 00 
Estimated loss on real estate,........ sreveeecseeceses 105,441 45 $428,710 62 
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Loss of capital at Athens, unexplained, but supposed to be re- 
funded to Ocoee purchaseIs,....cccscesroesscccsess 1,960 81 


Total funds abstracted,...c.csessccscccsccccccccccscscccscces 2,889,608 35 
Total funds produced,.....-ccsccosccccccccccccsccccccccccese 2,112,247 66 


Loss on banking means,..... cecccccce oc cerecccce coos $777,360 69 

In the above estimate, your committee have made no allowance for any 
losses which may accrue on the discounted notes and domestic bills arriving 
to maturity, amounting in all to $2,828,849 79, all being set down as good 


until the contrary appears. 
Your committee have shown in the above exhibit the amount produced 


by banking operations since its organization, being a period of nine years ; 
but have not been able to ascertain the precise per cent. annually made, as 
the capital stock was paid in at different periods of time after it went into 
operation; yet the average capital may be safely set down at $2,850,000 00 ; 
on this amount she has made (independent of expenses) $1,949,436 18, 
which would give six per cent. upon her real available capital, and leave 
$410,436 18 to cover losses incurred by banking operations. 
JOHN MUIRHEAD, Ch’n on part of the Senate. 


TewnessEE Banxs.—Our banks are at present comparatively doing nothing. Their 
circulation cannot exceed three millions. There is a marked contrast between the 
business of the present period and this time last year. Then, confidence and animation 
prevailed in almost every department of trade. Now, distrust and apprehension, with 
a general foreboding that we are yet to see still tighter times.—Correspondent B. M. 


PAPA AARAAAAAAAASRS AS 


MICHIGAN, 
Annual Statement of the Michigan State Bank, Dec. 31, 1847. 


Resources. 

Judgments, state stocks and securities,...... ee 61,285 18 
Banking house furniture.......ses.sseeceeeees 508 19 
Stock of this bank, value.........+ tees 1,050 00 
Michigan Central Rail Road 8 per cent. bonds,....... 61,120 00 
Bills discounted,....+.ceseccsceseccseesevceces sees. 170,231 95 
Cash—Coin...e.seeeeeeesceee ccccccccccccccs 606000 61,965 27 

Specie paying bank notes.......+-ssee00+ Cveccee 23,892 00 


Deposits in Buffalo, New York and Boston, 65,477 46 
151,362 73 


Total resources, ....cscscocccccceccccscecces $ 445,558 05 
Liabilities. 

Capital stock,.......se0e00+ cee 140,500 00 

Miiccccccdares 15,707 29 

Circulation prior to 1839,...... 4,375 00 

Other liabilities prior to 1839...., 2,140 49 

Banks and bankers 328 17 


Deposits........+ Cece eeeeserceeeceseeeesetceceaces 65,981 10 
Circulation. ....cccssccccersscessccccccceccces 216,526 00 


Total liabilities ........ occce Seeecee $445,558 05 
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HISTORY OF THE CURRENCY. 


A Chronological Sketch of the principal events in British History, relating to the 
Currency. From the Westminster Review, January, 1848. 


The use of the precious metals, as money, was probably known in some 
parts of England at an earlier period than the invasion of Julius Cesar, 
through the intercourse kept up with Cornwall by commercial nations 
known to have visited it for tin; but it may be assumed that metallic coins 
were first introduced by the Romans. On the departure of the Romans, 
and when the country was given up for several centuries to intestine divis- 
ions, we meet with, in the brief records of the time, occasional notices of 
the scarcity of money; and a species of living money may be said to have 
supplied the place of coin during a part of the Anglo-Saxon period. Slaves 
(the theowes or servi of “Doomsday Book’’) and oxen passed current in the 
payment of debts. The price of aslave was four oxen. The export of 
slaves to Ireland (then in the hands of the Danes) was the chief feature of 
the trade of Chester and Bristol. This was restricted, but not altogether 
abolished, by Canute, about the year 1030. 

1066.—The Conquest. The ancient Tower pound (11 oz. 5 dwts. troy) of fine 
silver, with 3 dwts. of alloy (seignorage) coined into 20s. by William the Norman. 
Each shilling divided into twelve pence or sterlings. The same system of coinage 
which had been introduced in France by Charlemagne. A foreign gold coin in use 
at this period called a Bezant, ten of which were about equal to the Tower pound 
of standard silver. 

1100 to 1135.—Reign of Henry I. Tallies first mentioned in the statutes of 
this reign (c. 56) as a means of collecting the revenue. 

1229.—The pope’s nuncio having acquired great influence in England, through 
the weakness of king John’s government, orders the “tenths” to be collected in 
money instead of in kind. Payment exacted with great severity; and the rate of 
interest raised by the usurers to 60 per cent. 

1257.—Gold pennies coined by Henry III. A gold penny weighed two sterlings 
or 45 grs. troy. This was the first gold coin struck by English monarchs. 

1262.—The middle or average price of the quarter of wheat, as gathered from 
the 51 of Henry III, regulating the assize of bread and ale, 10s. per quarter (30s. 
in shillings of the present weight and standard.) The barons, during this reign, 
reproached Henry III, with pawning the credit of the crown by issuing “ Zullies 
for the victuals of his table.” 

1274.—A a called by Edward I, to restrain usury, and oblige all Jews 
to wear a badge. 

1279.—T wo hundred and eighty Jews hanged for cfipping and coining. 

1289.—The Jews banished the kingdom by Edward I. 

The Jews were succeeded in their vocation of money-brokers, by Italian 
merchants from Lombardy, who resided in that part of the city, which is 
still called after them, Lombard street, or the street of the Lombards. The 
stalls or benches at which their business was transacted gave rise to the 
term “‘bank,” from the Italian banco, a bench. The Lombards were suc- 
ceeded as private bankers or traders in money by the London goldsmiths; 
one of whom, Mr. Child, established about the time of the restoration, the 
earliest of the modern banking firms still existing, that of Messrs. Child & 
Co., Temple Bar. 

1336.—The exportation of English and foreign coins prohibited by 9th Edward 
III, caps. 1, 9, 10, 11, 

1337.—The Lombard money dealers accused of extortion, and their property 
seized and confiscated by a royal commission. 
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1344.—Gold florins coined by Edward IIT; but having been issued above their 
value, they were superseded the same year by a new gold cvinage of nobles, half 
nobles, and farthing nobles. The noble was commanded to be a legal tender at 6s. 
8d. about 13s. 4d. in silver of the present stundurd, and about 24s. in silver at its 
present value. 

From this date till the year 1774, a double standard prevailed in England, 
silver and gold coins being both a legal tender; the silver coins at the price 
at which they were issued from the mint, the gold coins at prices fixed from 
time to time by royal proclamation, and governed by the market value of 
gold, as measured in silver. 

1349.—The Tower pound of standard silver, coined into 22s. 6d. by Edward III. 

1350.—The middle price of wheat, by the ‘Statute of Labourers’ (25th of Ed- 
ward III,) 6s. 8d. per quarter, or 20s. in shillings of the present weight and 
standard. 

1351 to 1364.—A poll tax of 4d. per head produces a popular insurrection, 
headed by Wat Tyler. Further debasement of the currency, in six successive 
coinages, by the last of which, under Edward IV, the Tower pound of standard 
silver was coined into 37s. 6d. 

1382.—5th of Richard II, increases the penalties on the exportation of gold and 
silver coins, 

1466.—5 Edward IV, The Rial coined, containing 5 dwts. of gold. 

1489.—4th of Henry VII, increases the penalties on the exportation of coin to 
double forfeiture. 

1490.—5 Henry VII. The first gold coin, called a sovereign, issued at 20s. It 
contained 10 dwts. of gold ;—our present sovereign contains 5 dwts. 34 grains. 

1527.—The pound troy of 12 oz. substituted for the Tower pound of 11 oz. 5 dwts ; 
and the pound troy of standard silver coined by Henry VIII into 40s. The gold 
crown coined containing 2 dwts. 94 grs. 

1528 to 1546.—Henry VIII debases the pound troy of silver in the next four 
coinages by mixing it with 8 oz. of alloy and coining the pound troy, so composed, 
into 43 shillings. ‘This was the most violent interference with the currency re- 
corded in British history, as attempted during the life-time of one monarch. The 
sovereign, in 1545, was reduced to 8 dwts. in gold. In 1546, the maximum of in- 
terest was fixed at 10 per cent., 37 Henry VIII, c. 9; previous to which all inte- 
rest had been considered usury by statute. 

1547 to 1551.—In the next three coinages, the pound troy is further debased by 
Edward V1, and made to contain 9 oz. alloy, and coined into 72s. 

This was the extreme point attained by the progressive adulteration of the 
coinage. The shilling of William the Norman, which had contained 266 
grains of fine silver, now contained only 20 grains; a difference nearly as 
great as that between twelve pence and three farthings; but we have to re- 
member that the real value, or purchasing power over food and labor, of sil- 
ver, had been progressively increasing up to this time, from the gradual dis- 
continuance throughout Europe of the custom of payments in kind, and the 
consequent growing demand for money, which exceeded the average pro- 
ductiveness of the mines then worked. The average value, in other com- 
modities, of three farthings in 1541, was about equal to that of ‘three pence 
in 1066. Prior, therefore, to the reign of Henry VIII, the depreciation of 
the coinage by adulteration had not been nearly so great as the appreciation 
of the same quantity of fine silver by scarcity. 

The last mentioned debasement of the coinage was formally sanctioned 
by parliament as a subsidy, “that the king might gain thereby £ 220,000,” 
but limited, for this object, to the adulteration of 20,000 lbs. weight of silver 
bullion; but about the same time, the parliament determined upon the 
equally impolitic measure, in an opposite extreme, of returning to the an- 
cient standard to the extent at least of restoring the purity of the silver in 
the current coin. 
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1552.—The proportion of alloy to fine silver, reduced from 9 oz. to 19 dwts., and 
the pound troy coined into 60s. A commercial treaty concluded with Sweden, of 
which the conditions were made to depend upon the importation of bullion. 

1553.—Edward the VI dies (July 6th) in the 16th year of his age. A new 
coinage by queen Mary of the same mint standard as the last. 

1554.—Philip of Spain, on his marriage with Mary, brings over with him 27 
chests, 99 horse-loads, and two cart loads of gold and silver bullion ; all subsequent- 
ly spent in his foreign wars. 

1555.—Growing scarcity of money. The queen, this year, obliged to borrow 
of the merchants at Antwerp, £30,000, at 14 per cent. on the joint security of the 
corporation of London and her own. Average price of wheat for the three years, 
ending 1555, from Fleetwood’s tables, quoted by Adam Smith, 8s. per quarter, in 
money of the present standard. 


The change in the currency effected by the last coinages of this period 
quadrupled its value. The shilling, which contained but 20 grains of pure 
silver in 1551, was now made to contain 88 grains. Its effect was of course 
to increase fourfold the burdens of rents, taxes, and every class of fixed ob- 
ligations. Henry VIII had cheated his creditors by paying them in base 
coin, but as his revenue was collected in base coin, he had practically light- 
ened by it the burdens of the people; the well intended measure of restor- 
ing the purity of the standard made them intolerable. This will be under- 
stood by the reader, if he will imagine the consequences to himself of being 
called upon to pay his assessed taxes, in sovereigns weighing each 20 dwts. 
12 grs., instead of 5 dwts. 3 grs) Of course the demand for bullion would 
be quadrupled, as it was in queen Mary’s time; and from the increased 
cost of production, the coin would go abroad in remittances of payment, in- 
stead of goods, as it did then, and as it did again subsequently in the reign 
of William III. This explains the reason, why that cheapening of silver 
which resulted generally in Europe from the discovery of the mines of Potosi, 
in 1545, was not felt in England till the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth. 
The supply had increased, but not increased in England in the proportion 
of the artificial demand occasioned by raising the standard. Queen Mary 
was unpopular as a bigoted and persecuting Roman Catholic monarch, but 
from the first she was thrown into a false position with her subjects by 
causes of which neither she nor the historians of the time understood the op- 
eration. That operation, however, was far less severe than a similar mea- 
sure would be in our own times, because in the reign of Mary, our foreign 
trade was inconsiderable. The little commerce we had then was in the 
hands of merchants belonging to the Hanse Towns, meeting in the Steel 
Yard, and the entire revenue of England amounted but to £300,000, 


1560.—The pound troy of silver, made to consist by the 2d of Elizabeth, of 11 
oz. 2 dwts. of fine silver, and 18 dwts. of alloy, at which standard it. has since re- 
mained, The pound troy so composed, coined by Elizabeth into 60s. 

1562.—Wheat allowed to be exported by the 5th of Elizabeth when it reaches 
the price of 10s. per quarter. This low price quoted by Adam Smith, as an evi- 
dence of the continued dearness of silver. 

1571.—13th of Elizabeth, c. 8, confirms the 37th of Henry VIII, c. 9, fixing the 
maximum of interest at 10 per cent. 

1580.—The Baltic Company formed. The first association of English mer- 
chants engaged in foreign trade. 

1587.—Elizabeth defeats the Spanish Armada. 

1597.—The privileges abolished of the Hanseatic merchants meeting in the 
Steel Yard. 

1600.—The pound troy of standard silver coined by Elizabeth into 62s. 


Subsequent coinages of the shilling have remained the same until the 
year 1816, when the pound troy of standard silver was coined into 64s. 
70 
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1601.—The foundation of a systematic provision for the poor established by the 


43d Elizabeth. 
1603.—Elizabeth dies, and is succeeded by James I. The crown passing from 


the family of Tudor to that of Stewart. 
1604.—Gunpowder plot. 
1605.—The Unity Sovereign coined, containing 6 dwts. 11 grs. (The fourth 


change since 1545.) 
1612.—The comparative cheapness of gold at this period not increasing relatively 


so fast as silver, gold rises 2s. per oz. 
1620,—The laurel sovereign coined, containing 5 dwts. 20 grs.of gold. The 
average price of wheat for this year, and the twenty-five years preceding, 37s. for 


the quarter of eight bushels. 
1624.—The maximum of legal interest reduced from 10 to 8 per cent. by the 


21st James I, c. 17. 


Towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, the influences upon prices 
began to be felt, of that vast and disproportionate supply of the precious 
metals, as compared with the demand, which resulted from the discovery 
and conquest of Peru. Subsequently, also, to the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, England, and indeed the greater part of Europe, began to enjoy 
the blessings of a settled government, and with it came an expansion of cred- 
it, which, co-operating with an actual depreciation of gold and silver, but 
especially silver, all over the world, had, of course, a marked effect upon 
the nominal value of articles of merchandise, as measured by metallic coins. 

Our readers will notice the falling rates of interest which commenced with 
this era of cheap money. David Hume and Adam Smith attribute these 
lower rates solely to increase of capital; contrary to the opinion of Locke, 
Law, and Montesquieu, who considered that the influx of the precious 
metals sufficiently accounted for the fact. We hold that the latter were 
right, although the two former had the best of the argument. David Hume 
and Adam Smith seem to have too hastily concluded, with some of our 
modern economists, that because money represents capital, therefore the 
demand for capital is always commensurate with the demand for money. 
A most serious mistake, as we have already endeavored to explain. The 
demand for money depends upon the balances of trade. Falling prices turn 
the scale in favor of money ; rising prices turn the scale in favor of com- 
modities. When, therefore, upon the influx of the treasures of South 
America, prices rose, and with them prolits, the demand for money dimin- 
ished ; and diminishing in a more rapid ratio than its intrinsic value, in con- 
sequence of its place being supplied by the money of account, the result was 
shown in both a nominal and real reduction of interest. Let us repeat here 
what we may yet have to repeat again, that the test by which to discover 
whether a high rate of interest is or is not occasioned by a scarcity of capi- 
tal, is a rise or fall of prices in reference to that kind of capital most imper- 
atively required. If capital had been scarce when queen Mary was borrow- 
ing money at [4 per cent., would the price of wheat have been 8s. per quar- 
ter? In the case before us we see, that with interest of money reduced to 
8 per cent. the price of wheat had risen to 37s. per quarter. 


1625.—James I dies, and is succeeded by CharlesI. Base money still con- 
tinues to be issued for circulation in Ireland. 

1636.—Average price of wheat at Windsor market for the 16 years ending this 
year, 44s. per quarter. 

1640.-—Charles I having failed in his attempts to levy money without the con- 
sent of parliament, and being refused an advance of £200,000 by the city of Lon- 
don, seizes as a forced loan, £40,000, belonging to private merchants, deposited 
for safety in the Tower Mint. 

1649.—Charles I executed at Whitehall (January 30.) The quantity of bullion 
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coined during this reign, estimated at £12,096,220. A greater amount than was 
coined during the two reigns of Elizabeth and James. 

1650 to 1659.—The commonwealth and protectorate of Cromwell. The Jews 
again permitted to settle in England. The maximum of legal interest reduced to 
6 percent. Average price of wheat for the ten years, ending 1659, 45s. 9d. per 
quarter of eight bushels. 


From this period we may continue our chronological sketch at regular de- 
cennial intervals. 


Period of 10 years with the average price of wheat per quarter of 8 bushels. 


1660 to 1669.—Restoration of Chas. II. (1660.) A return of exports and im- 
ports by Dr. Chas. D’Avenant, inspector-general of customs (1662. ) 


Exports, £2,022,812. Imports, £4,016,019. 


The public revenue for 1662 under 1,100,000/. 1663.—Gold imported from 
Guinea, and the Guinea sovereign coined, containing 5 dwts. 9 . of gold ; is- 
sued at 20s. Plague of London, 1665. Fire of London, 1666. The dutch sail up 
the Medway, and burn our shipping (1667:) Wheat 44s. 93d. 
® 1670 to 1679.—Chas. II, to ebtarn funds for the dutch war, shuts up the exchequer 
(1672,) seizing, as a permanent loan, 1,300,000/. advanced upon the security of ex- 
chequer tallies, in anticipation of the revenue. Panic in the city. Run upon the 
goldsmiths, the private bankers of the time, many of whom were compelled to stop 
payment. Ten thousand families said to have been ruined by this measure. The 
statute of 12 Car. II, cap. 13, of the same year, again fixes the maximum of legal 
interest at 6 per cent. heat 44s. 9d. 


1680 to 1689.—A penny = first set up by Mr. Murray (1683.) Charles II 
am . Ja 


dies, and is succeeded by es II, 1685 mes II dethroned and is succeeded 
by the prince of Orange and Nassau, 1688. William III conciliates the landed 
interest fs a bounty of 5s. per quarter on the exportation of wheat 
(1689.) Wheat 35s. 83d. 

1690 to 1699.—First years of bounty money on the exportation of wheat; seven 
years of extreme dearth, during part of which the bounty money was suspended ; 
six years of a currency depreciated in value, by light weight, 25 per cent. Guineas 
sold at 30s. The Bank of England established in 1694. ‘The old value of the shil- 
ling restored by a new coinage, 1695. Foreign coins allowed to be exported about 
the same time, on oath that they were foreign ; and watches, sword hilts, &c., of 
silver manufacture. Drain» of bullion. Panic. Suspension of the bank. Ex- 
chequer bills first issued as a substitute for tallies; in this case limited to 3,000,000/. 
and issued for small sums, to relieve the pressure. The amount still represented 
by tallies in 1698, 8,882,544/. Wheat 50s. 1d. 

1700 to 1709.—Years of an enlianced currency, government loans and continental 
wars. The national debt raised by William ILI, from 664,2631. to 16,394,701. 
Union with Scotland in the 5th year of queen Anne (1707.) Threatened invasion 
of the pretender at the close of the same year. Panic. Run upon the bank. The 
government pony be through its difficulties by guaranteeing for six months 6 per 
cent. interest upon bank bills. Wheat 35s. 03d. 


We have already explained at length the disastrous effects of the new 
coinage, in producing, an artificial scarcity of money and a falling market. 
These consequences would have been avoided but for the error of Locke, 
that “‘men in their bargains contract not for denominations or sounds, but 
for intrinsic value.”” He failed to perceive that intrinsic value can only be 
guessed at through the medium of denominations with which we are famil- 
iar, and that, therefore, when he raised the intrinsic value of the current 
coins by which rents, taxes, wages, and prices had been adjusted, he should 
have given his new shillings new names. It was an poten opportunity 
lost for issuing a decimal coinage. 
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Period of 10 years with the average price of wheat per quarter of 8 bushels. 


1710 to 1719.—Continental wars. Victories of Marlborough. National debt on 
the death of Anne, increased to 53,681,076/. 12 Anne,c. 16, reduces the maximum 
of interest to 5 per cent. Accession of George I, 1714. The following year the 
pretender proclaimed in Scotland and in the western counties of England. This 
was preceded by a run upon the bank, which lasted for several days without inter- 
mission. The price of guineas (guinea sovereigns) fixed at 21s., 1717. The close 
of this period is memorable for the Mississippi and South Sea bubbles, which arose 
out of an universal expansion of credit when peace was secured abroad and at 
home. The royal exchange and other London assurance companies founded at 
this time. The government enabled, in 1716, to effect a great reduction in the 
interest and principal of the national debt. Wheat 43s. 5d. 

1720 to 1729.—The reaction in October, 1720, of the South Sea, and other bubble 
speculations, produced a run upon the goldsmiths, many of whom, with the Sword 
Blade Company, that also acted as bankers, stopped payment. The Bank of Eng- 
land was again nearly swept away, but again weathered the storm. With the in- 
creased demand for money, all securities and every description of property fell in 
value. Trade was suspended, and the whole nation involved in suffering. It was 
about this time that the bank adopted the resolution of maintaining a reserved fund, 
called “the rest,” to make good an occasional deficiency in the dividends to their 
own shareholders, and for extraordinary contingencies. 

Geo. I dies 1727, and is succeeded by George II. Wheat 37s. 4d. 


Bank Circulation. 
£1,829,930 
2,054,780 

1730 to 1739.—Reign of George Il. Peace throughout the first nine years of 
this period. War with Spain declared in 1739. Wheat 31s. 103d. 

1740 to 1749.—Heavy losses by Spanish privateers. Hanoverian wars. War de- 
clared against France in 1744. ank circulation £4,000,000. Charles Edward 
sails for Scotland July, 14th, 1745; gains two victories and marches upon Derby, 
Dec. 4th. Panic. Run upon the bank. The bank obliged to pay in sixpences, 
and to block up the doors with its own friends, to gain time. Charles Edward re- 
treats from Derby the same week, and is finally defeated at Culloden, April 6th, 
1746. Peace with France and Spain, by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, proclaimed 
1749. Wheat 31s. 8d. 


Mr. Francis tells us of this period, that 


«The day on which the news arrived that the rebels were at Derby, was known 
in London as black Friday. The gates of the city were shut. The train bands 
were placed on duty night and day. The guards were ordered out. The tower 
was closed before its time. The shops were unopened, and no business was done 
excepting at the bank. Many of the inhabitants collected their valuables and fled 
from the country.” 


It was in the midst of a similar panic that Charles Edward had entered 
Edinburgh without a shot being fired. The retreat of his army, forced up- 
on him by the Highland chiefs against his own bitter remonstrances, saved 
the crown by saving the bank. The Highland chiefs did not know how 
much the principle of immediate and absolute convertibility would have be- 
friended their cause. The stoppage of the bank, that would have followed 
upon the next three days’ march towards London, would have added such 
intensity to the demand for money, that no effective force could have been 
collected by the government, or long maintained. Yet, at this time, there 
were no notes in circulation under £20; and with our then double standard, 
the bank had the option of paying either in gold or silver. We shall pre- 
sently see what became, in a similar crisis, of the principle of immediate 
convertibility, when the bank was required to pay in gold only. 
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Period of 10 years with the average price of wheat per quarter of 8 bushels. 


1750 to 1759.—The 4 per cents. reduced 34 (1750.) The bank lend government 
1,400,000/. at three per cent (1752.) War declared against France (1756.) The 
34 per cents. reduced to 3 per cent. (1757.) 10/. and 15/. bank notes first issued, 
1759. Wheat 37s. 5d. 

1760 to 1769.—Bank circulation, 1761, 6,001,810. George II dies and is suc- 
ceeded by George III, 1760. National debt, at the peace of 1762, 146,682,843/. A 
commercial crisis at Amsterdam and Hamburg, and numerous bankruptcies in both 
cities. The pressure relieved by advanccs from England to solvent houses, 1763. 
Dearth of corn, and distress from the high price of provisions, 1768. The first is- 
sue of paper roubles (3s. 3d.) by the Russian government the same year.* The 

old and silver coins having become deficient in weight, bullion rises in price. 

old sold at 4/. 2s. per oz., silver, 5s. 10d., 1769. Average price of wheat for the 
last five years, 48s. 5d. per-quarter, for the ten years, 41s, 43d. 

1770 to 1779.—Continued bad harvests. At the close of 1772 the light coin 
called in, and re-issued at full weight. Extensive failures, and a monetary panic, 
followed by a crisis still more severe on the continent, especially in Holland and 
France. The bank at this period maintaining the convertibility of its notes by a 
loss, according to Adam Smith, of from 23 to 3 per cent. for several years, on an 
average of 850,000/. per annum, the amount of bullion it was compelled to purchase 
and get coined. (This was to meet the run upon the new heavy guineas, which 
went abroad, like the new shillings of William III, and for the same reason.) In 
the year 1774, were passed the coercion bills, with which originated the first war 
with our American colonies ; and in the same session the act for the adoption of a 
gold standard (14 George III, c. 42,) by which silver was disallowed as a legal 
tender for sums exceeding 251. Average harvests from 1775 to 1778, and an un- 
usually abundant crop in 1779. Bank circulation same year, August 31, 
7,276,5401. Wheat 49s. 


The substitution of a gold standard for our ancient double standard of gold 
and silver appears to have attracted little public attention, as a subject up- 
on which few had thought, and therefore one upon which those who could 
talk learnedly were allowed to legislate in their own way. The reasons 
assigned for the change were the variations in the relative value of the two 
metals, and the practical inconvenience of having continually to adjust their 
relative prices. This was an argument for a single standard, although one 
which appears to us of very secondary importance, but not a reason for 
adopting the dearer metal asa standard rather than the cheaper. The argu- 
ment for this was, that if the dearer metal were made to govern the price 
of the cheaper, there would be no variations in the relative price of either. 
The answer is, that although the variations would not be apparent, they 
wouid be as real as before: and that, as all experience proves that the ten- 
dency of silver is to fall in value relatively to gold, from a more rapid rate 
of increase, the change was certain to give to the creditor the advantage 
which had hitherto been enjoyed by the debtor, who having had the choice 
of paying in silver or gold, of course paid with the metal most easily pro- 
cured. But this is a point of but little moment compared with the obvious 
fact, that in choosing the dearer metal for our single standard, we necessarily 
augmented the chances of momentary disturbance. The proportion of value 
of silver to gold is 1 to 15, but the proportionof quantity of silver to gold ex- 
isting in the world is supposed to be as 50 to 1. In the proportion, there- 
fore, of 33 to 1, the difference between a silver and a gold standard, and 
greatly beyond that by the difference between a single and a double stand- 


*Macpherson’s ‘Annals of Commerce,” iv, 8. The difference between the paper 
rouble and the silver rouble was but 3 per cent. for nine years; but the subsequent un- 
limited issues of the Russian government during the war, reduced the paper rouble to 
one-fourth only of the value of that of silver. 
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ard, did we, in 1774, increase the disability of the nation to meet a new and 
sudden demand for metallic money, with an immediate and commensurate 
supply. 

Let it be understood, and it is important that this should be generally 
known, the principle adopted in 1774 of allowing nothing as a tender but 
the rarest and dearest of metals was an entirely new rule of administration 
in the history of nations. The ancient Roman standard was copper ;* and 
in modern times a tender of silver, or of either silver or gold, has been held 
by the common law of mankind to be a legal discharge of contract debts. 
We stand alone, with the exception of Portugal, as the only civilized com- 
munity in the world that exacts from a debtor for every pound a prescribed 
weight of gold, even though it cost him a pound of flesh. Upon this new, 
and to our thinking, most perilous experiment, we entered, when? Upon 
the eve of the outbreak of those civil convulsions which shook Europe to its 
centre, and when we were about to add £700,000,000 to the national debt, 
within the life-time of the then reigning monarch. 


Period of 10 years with the average price of wheat per quarter of 8 bushels. 


1780 to 1789.—New York surrendered to Washington by lord Cornwallis, 1781. 
The independence acknowledged of the thirteen United States, Dec., 1782. 
Tallies finally abolished, 1783. Pitt introduces his plan for a sinking fund, 1786. 
Commercial treaty with France, 1787. The states-general of France assembled 
May 5, 1789. The following harvest deficient, and a great dearth of corn in 
France. Wheat 49s. 103d. 

1790 to 1799.—First issue of assignats by the constituent assembly of France, 
April 19, 1790. Louis XVI beheaded Jan. 21, 1793. The next week England 
declares war against France, and joins the coalition. Drain of gold. The bank 
contracts its discounts. Feb. 19.--One house fails for nearly £1,000,000. Panic. 
Failures throughout the country. Universal hoarding. Upwards of 100 country banks 
stop payment. The following April, a committee of the house recommend an 
advance to merchants, on securities, of £5,000,000 exchequer bills. The panic 
subsiding on this announcement, and on an extension of discounts, £2,202,200 
only advanced ; all ultimately re-paid. £5 bank notes first issued the same month. 
General fall of prices from 1792 to 1794. Robespierre beheaded, July 27, 1794. 
The issue of assignats augmented in 1796 to the nominal amount of £ 182,316,000, 
exclusive of the forged imitations said to have been circulated by Pitt. The whole 
become waste paper. The same year Buonaparte overruns Italy. Some French 
troops land in Wales from a frigate driven on the coast. Alarm of invasion. Dis- 
content in the fleet ; subsequently breaking out into open mutiny. Drain of gold. 
The bank contracts its circulation from £ 10,824,150, March, 1796, to £8,640,250, 
Feb. 25, 1797. The next day an order in council commands the bank to suspend 

ecie payments. Bullion left Feb. 28, £1,086,170. March 4.—£1 and £2 notes 

rst issued. The same year the 4s. 2d. dollar re-stamped, and issued at 4s. 9d. 
Three deficient harvests in this period. Gazette averages of wheat, January, 
1799, 49s. 6d. Windsor averages for the ten years, 62s. 1}d. 


Three and twenty years only have elapsed since the adoption of an ex- 
clusively gold standard, and we find it has broken down. We have now 
a new standard of inconvertible paper supported by the joint credit of a 
wealthy corporation and that of the state. The origin of the distrust of this 
peees, and the apprehensions of the bullionists, will be seen in the fate of the 

‘rench assignats. The result, however, was not the same in both cases, 
and it is important to point out the reason. Wherein did the English assig- 
nats differ from the inconvertible notes of the French constituent assembly ? 


* The as, or pondo (whence the word pound,) coined into twelve parts or uncia, 550 
years before Christ. The silver denarius was first coined 250 years before Christ. The 
gold aureus 204 years before Christ. 
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The difference was in this—not in the form of note, for forms are immaterial, 
but in the principle of their issue. The French assignats were given away* 
by the government in payment of its own expenditure; the English assig- 
nats were lent only, and lent at interest, upon securities for the return of the 
original notes, with the interest in addition. 

It is extraordinary that this most essential distinction should not have 
been detected by the bullionist writers of the time, or if detected, that they 
should still have reasoned them as the advocates of convertibility for the 
most part reason now, as if there were no difference between the accommo- 
dation bill of aswindler and the promissory note of a Rothschild; and upon 
the sage maxim, that paper money is always paper money, and therefore, 
to be regarded as the object of a vague terror, no matter what the condi- 
tions of limitation, and the check imposed upon excessive issues. 

Observe the operation of the check in the case of the assignats of the Bank 
of England. The bank could not have issued £180,000,000 of these notes, 
because the public would not have been willing or able to pay £9,000,000 

er annum for the use of them, and because, if willing, it could not have 
found £189,000,000 to deposit in securities for the re-payment of capital and 
interest. And observe further, that the check now upon excessive issues of 
Bank of England notes is not convertibility (excepting at a moment of drain,) 
but the provision made for recalling the same notes at average intervals of 
three months, with interest for the use of them during that period. In ordi- 
nary times, the interest of a bill discounted at the Bank of England is paid 
with the notes of the Bank of England, as during the restriction act—not 
with gold. And this does not at all interfere with the operation of interest 
as a check, because the principle of the check is the receiving more back than 
was paid out. The present regulation of this check is, however, imperfect ; 
and it was imperfect during the war, for a reason we have already pointed 
out, the difference between a nominal and a real rate of interest. The tax 
paid for the use of paper money should be governed by the return of capital, 
as measured by a general average of commodities—not by gold alone. In 
other words, nominal rates of interest should rise with the nominal prices of 
commodities (not fall, as under our present system.) Paper money issued 
only upon securities, and at ratesof interest, so regulated, could never be issued 
in excess. 

We may here afford a smile at that total oblivion of history which enables 
a certain class of writers, and writers not always of the least pretensions, to 
declaim upon the impossibility of an inconvertible currency in a commercial 
country. The past is lost upon them. The Spanish Armada, fitted out 
with gold, was defeated by the impoverished exchequer of Elizabeth, with 
wooden tallies. A life and death struggle with the armies of Napoleon was 
maintained for twenty years with English assignats, and those very assignats, 
or inconvertible bank notes, bought the gold which in 1819 enabled the Bank 


of England to resume cash payments. 


* This does not apply tothe first issue of the constituent assembly in 1790, which was 
limited to £2,500,000, and which the government received back again in the taxes, and 
in payment of the confiscated estates sold by auction. The subsequent excessive issues, 
without any provision for withdrawing any portion from circulation as they fell in value, 
were in the p ma of the national convention, and the first legislative assembly, bodies 
both of them constituted of inferior elements to those which formed the constituent as. 
sembly. The notes of Law’s bank, 78 _— before, became depreciated in a similar 
manner. The regent borrowed and paid them away at his own discretion ; and the bank, 
though it advanced them at interest, took false securities for the payment—the security 
ofa bankrupt government, and the fictitious values of Mississippi bonds. 
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1798.—Rebellion in Ireland. 

1799.—The duke of York capitulates and abandons Holland to the French. Fall 
in the prices of transatlantic produce, coincident with a rise in the price of corn, 
Numerous failures in the commercial towns of Bremen, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Hamburgh, &c., extending also to Liverpool. In Hamburgh the rate of discount 
raised to 15 per cent., and 82 merchants there stop payment for £2,500,000. The 

ressure at Liverpool relieved by a government advance of £500,000 in exchequer 
ills. 

1800 to 1809. 1800.—Union with Ireland (39 & 40 Geo. III, c. 67.) Two de- 
ficient harvests, and a great foreign demand for corn, ney occasioned by the war. 
Price of wheat, March, 1801, 156s. 2d. per quarter. Falls at the close of the next 
to 57s. 1d. Peace of Amiens in 1802. The war renewed, 1803. Price of wheat 
falls to 49s. 6d., March, 1804. A prohibitory duty imposed the same year of 24s. 3d. 

er quarter on the importation of wheat, when the price should be under 63s. 
Whe 4s, 2d. dollar re-stamped, and issued at 5s. Threats of invasion. A flotilla 
assembled at Boulogne by Napoleon. Arming of the militia, 1805. Martello 
towers erected along the coast; battle of Austerlitz; and death of Nelson in the 
naval victory of Trafalgar. The Berlin decrees of Napoleon interdict the com- 
merce of England with the continent, 1806. England retaliates, 1807, by prohibit- 
ing the trade of neutral vessels. Russia closes its ports against England, and 
Napoleon issues further decrees from Hamburgh and Milan to enforce a strict block- 
ade of the British islands. Rise of prices in hemp, flax, tallow, memel timber, 
silk, wool, and other articles affected by these decrees; and great speculation in 
them, extending to copper, lead, and all materials generally of army munitions. 
1808.—Great speculations in the shares of new companies. Deficient harvests this 
and the following year. 1809.—The English retreat from Portugal, and fail in 
their disastrous expedition to Walcheren. Gold rises to £4 12s. per ounce. The 
bullion committee appointed Francis Horner, chairman. Average price of wheat 
88s. 74d. 

The report of the bullion committee made in the following year is the 
most graphic illustration of the Tenterden Steeple fallacy that it would, per- 
haps, be possible to find in the history of philosophy. Itis a report in which 
the effect of deficient harvest—the effect of a war,expenditure, exceeding 
500 millions for the twelve preceding years, the effect of the new corn law, 
the effect of the Berlin and Milan decrees, stand for nothing as disturbing 
elements of commerce, and the restriction of cash payments, alone, is stated 
to have caused the fall of the exchanges and rise in the price of gold, and 
also to have led generally to a rise in the price of all commodities. Upon 
each of these points the report has been ably answered by Mr. Tooke, him- 
self a qualified supporter of the same metallic theory. Mr. Tooke proves— 
1. That the rise of prices was neither general nor uniform, and that in the 
two last years, when gold was rising, the reaction of the speculative spirit 
of 1807 and 1808 caused a general fall in the price of all commodities that 
had been affected by it ;* 2. That for the twelve years following the re- 
striction act there was only one period of a few months (in 1801 and 1802) 
during which the price of gold was above £4 per ounce — price fixed by 
the bank,) or the price of silver higher than it had been during the greater 
part of the last century; and 3. That the state of the bank circulation was 
remarkable for its equability during nearly the whole of this period, and not 

reater than it would probably have been without a restriction act. Mr. 
Taylor has also pointed out (a fact overlooked both by Ricardo and Mr. 
Tooke) that coincidently with the first rapid rise of gold in the autumn of 
1808, there was not an expansion, but a great contraction of the circulation. 


* “History of prices,” vol i, page 361. Mr. Tooke says, that, with the exception of 
corn, land and materials of ship building, &c. ‘‘all objects of exchange were lower in 
price in 1810 and 1811 than in 1800; in few instances less than 20 per cent., and in some 
instances,upwards of 50 per cent.,as measured in paper; while gold had risen 25 per 
cent.” 
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Bank Notes in Circulation. Price of Gold per oz. 


August 21, 1807.......... £19,678,360 £4 0 0 
« 17,111,290 410 9 


This is, perhaps, the most decisive evidence that can be offered, as a 
single fact, of the variableness of gold as a standard of value, and the delu- 
siveness of the modern theory of the foreign exchanges. The tall in the 
exchanges of this period, that is to say, the lowered value of all bills drawn 
upon London, was simply occasioned, not by any depreciation of bank 
paper, in the true sense of the term, but by the enormous excess of those bills 
in the market, in reference to the demands of a crippled trade, bills drawn 
by English officers abroad on army agents at home, or bills drawn by foreign 
powers on the English treasury on account of subsidies. Our subsidies to 
foreign powers, which for seven years had been inconsiderable, were in 
1808, £2,897,873, and for the seven years, ending 1814, £29,091,989, a 
very large proportion of which had, through the ‘‘continental system” of 
Napoleon, to be paid in gold.* The subsequent history of the exchanges 
is that of bills upon London sometimes rising in price with an increase of 
the bank circulation, and sometimes falling, and falling when the expansion 
was greatest, viz. in 1814. 


1810.—Depression of prices on the recoil of speculation. Extensive failures, 
and great demand for money. The bank increases its circulation by 4,500,000/, 
Price of gold falls from 4/. Ils. to 4l. 4s. 6d. 
1811.—Regency act passed (Feb. 11.) Immense armies traverse the continent. 
Gold again rises, and guineas, shillings, and even pence, begin to disappear from 
the circulation. The 4s. 2d. dollar issued at 5s. 6d. The house to prevent the 
inconvenience of rents being claimed in gold, adopt a resolution, on motion of Mr. 
Vansittart, to the effect that a one pound note and a shilling shall be a legal tender 
for a guinea—guineas then selling at 27s. in bank paper. 
1812.—Through a succession of four bad harvests at home and abroad, the price 
of wheat rises in August to 155s. per quarter. Price in France 150s. per quarter. 
Wellington victorious in Spain. The French retreat from Moscow, (Oct. 19.) 
1813.—Average harvest. Wheat falls in Dec. to 73s 6d. Gold rises to 5. 10s. 
per ounce. General opening of continental ports, and rise of prices of most arti- 
cles of British export. Napoleon defeated at Leipsic. 
1814.—Kestoration of the Bourbons, ( April.) 
Bank Circulation. 
28th Feb....+00.. Ga £24,801,080 
SIst AUZ...cecececcevccees Cccccecocee ee eeccesccrees 28,368,290 


Bullion in the Bank. Price of Gold. 


28th Feb £2,204,430 £5 8 0 
SI iiatacnknscanstnceshons 2,097,680 450 


Gold again rises in price on the escape of Napoleon from Elba. Falls after the 
battle of Waterloo. National debt, at the close of this year, 856,984,0281. 
, 1816.—Deficient harvest. The pound troy of standard silver coined into 66s. 
A great increase in the foreign trade, but a more than corresponding fall in the 
se of Baltic and other produce, now glutting the home market, causes heavy 
osses and numerous bankruptcies during this and the two preceding years. 


* Bullion in the Bank of England. 


1808. Feb. 28 £ 7,855,470 
« Aug. 31 6,015,940 


1809, Feb. 28 4,488,700 
«Aug. 31 3,652,480 


{ Fourth report of the committee on income and expenditure. 
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Exports. 
— ee ee ss _ £37,980,977 
Official Value ; 1816 ae 57,420,430° 
Imports. 


i313... we. £24,923,992 
Official Value jig .° . °° 2... 81,8205053 


1817.—Savings’ bank fund established (57 Geo. III, c. 105 & 130.) Spatfield 
riots. The banks begin voluntarily to resume cash payments, but are checked by 
government; the operation of heavy French and Russian Joans, raised at a high 
rate of interest, having suddenly led to an export of bullion. 

Bank Circulation. Bullion in the Bank. 
ee £11,688,260 

1818.—Increased forgeries of banks notes. First coinage of the present sover- 
eign, containing 5dwts. 31 grs. of gold. Numerous reform meetings. (About this 
time the writings of William Cobbett create a general but an erroneous belief ina 
necessary connection between bank paper and high prices.) 

1819.—Manchester massacre. Resumption of cash payments. 59 Geo. III, c. 
49, enacts that on the Ist of May, 1823, all notes of the Bank of England shall be 
payable in gold on demand at 31. 17s. 103d. per oz. Prior to that period, not to be 
paid in smaller amounts than the value of 60 oz. at 31. 19s. 6d. till Ist October, 
1821; and not less than 60 oz. at 31. 17s. 103d. till October, 1823. English as 
well as foreign coins allowed to be exported, by the same act. Average price of 
wheat in 1819, 72s., but through the effect of five deficient harvests » alt a this 
period, aggravated by the corn laws, the average price of wheat at Windsor for the 


ten years, 100s. 7d. 


It must be said of British statesmen that if they sometimes lack foresight, 
they are at least never wanting in courage. The new experiment of 1774, 
of adopting as a single standard the rarest and dearest of the precious metals, 
had failed after a brief trial, and we find a legislature in 1819 yet bold 
enough to return to it, and to return to it at a moment of falling markets, the 
necessary consequence of a diminishing monopoly of the foreign trade of the 
world, and a diminishing government expenditure, and with such an accu- 
mulation of debt as the world had never before seen, a debtof £850,000,- 
000, the dividends of which were now to be paid in gold, and the principal 
itself, to whatever extent it might please the fundholder to sell, at a mo- 
ment of distrust, or when tempted by a better investment abroad. 

The fallacy which misled the house and tne political economists of that 
day, by whom ministers were influenced, was the comparative cheapness 
of gold, on the return of peace, when every hoard on the continent was sud- 
denly released ; and the apparent consequent facility of meeting with gold 
all engagements of bank paper. But this temporary cheapness was no test 
at all of what the difficulty might be of obtaining the amount of gold re- 
quired, when new causes for hoarding it might arise; and surely with the 
gigantic mass of credit we had then built up, there ought to have been some 
misgiving of the prudence of risking the public security upon such an im- 
probable contingency as the chance of no new and unexpected demand ever 
arising for bullion, greater than the average quantity that could convenient- 
ly be retained in this country. Some alternative of safety against a violent 
collapse of credit obligations, should at least have been retained until pro- 
vision had been made for the ultimate extinction of the debt—until the 
paper which contracted the debt had discharged it—and this, but for the un- 


* We have explained, in a former note, but would again draw attention to the fact, 
that a great part of the now customary excess of exports over imports, is occasioned 
by the foreign and colonial expenditure of government; for which, of course, there is 
no return in either money or goods. 
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fortunate state crotchet of convertibility into gold at a fixed price, would 
have been a matter of very simple financial arrangement. The history of 
the bullion market, on the peace of 1815, shows that gold was then so rapid- 
ly becoming a drug that had it not been for the large purchases of the Bank 
of England at £4 13s. 6d. and £4 per oz., with a view to the resumption 
of cash payments, gold would have fallen below the value of the bank in- 
convertible paper; and with bank notes at a premium, a comparatively 
trifling bonus would have induced the fundholder to have accepted, in ex- 
change for his perpetual annuities, terminable and life annuities, of which 
some of the youngest among us might have hoped to live long enough to 
see the last.* 
* 1820.—56 George ITI, c. 68, provides that silver shall not be a legal tender for 
more than 40s., instead of, as before, a legal tender for 251. George III dies, in 
the 82d year of his age. Cato street conspiracy. 

1821.—Death of Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena. Coronation of George IV 
and death of Queen Caroline. The bank pay all demands in gold. 

1822.—Continued revulsion of prices, the funds excepted, and great commercial 
depression throughout Europe. The act of 1819 attacked in the house by Mr. 
Western and Mr. Attwood. The house defers the contemplated abolition of 1. 
notes in 1823. A potatoe famine in Ireland. Mr. Vansittart reduces the 5 per 
cents. to 4 percent. Meetings on the subject of agricultural distress. 

1823.—Rising prices, improving trade, and falling rates of interest, towards the 
close of this year. 


3 per cent. consols. Premium on exchequer bills. 
April 23, 1823....ececccces 3h 10s. to 128. 
Ss: , Pe ehabesncianana te 51s. to 53s. 
SO” WE Bi sccancesenes OE 68s. 
1824.—Great speculations in the scrip and shares of foreign loans and new 
companies. 


1825.—The recoil of speculation in the autumn of this year produces an in- 
creased demand for money, and a run upon the London and country banks. Seventy 
banks in town and country stop payment in the month of December. A drain of 
gold, consequent upon these stoppages, exhausts the bullion of the bank. The 

nk, supported solely by its credit, which remains unimpaired, extends its issues 
of paper by eight millions in one fortnight ; upon which the panic subsides, and 
confidence is gradually restored. 


Bank Returns, 


Circulation. Bullion. 

Feb. 28, 1823 £18,392,240 £10,384,230 

s¢ 28, 1824 19,736,990 13,810,060 

6 28, 1825 20,753,760 8,779,100 
Aug. 31, 1825 19,398,840 3,634,320 
Dec. 3, 1825 17,477,290 

Se 24, 1826 25,611,890 1,027,000 
Feb. 28, 1826 25,467,910 2,459,510 
Aug. 31, 1826 21,563,560 6,754,230 
Feb. 28, 1827 21,890,610 10,159,020 


The drain of bullion appears to have extended (from the evidence of 
lord Ashburton) considerably below the point shown in the official returns, 
even to ‘ta few thousand pounds,”? but the increased issue of notes 
quickly enabled the private bankers to return the surplus portion of the gold 
they had withdrawn. Prior to this, the directors in their consternation 


* It should be understood that bank paper was always convertible into gold during the 
war, but that the payment was optional, and not at a fixed price. The difference be- 
tween gold and paper from 1893 to 1809 was but £2 13s. 2d. per cent. In 1813, £22 
18s. per cent, The average difference during the last seven years of the war, was 
about 15 per cent, 
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had consulted the government upon another restriction act, which was 
peremptorily refused. It mattered not; the directors took upon themselves 
t return to the principle of issuing inconvertible notes; and the con- 
fidence of the public, not in the gold of the bank, but in its known solvency, 
carried them through the dilemma.* 

The state of the circulation in 1824 proves that if the speculative spirit 
which then arose had been occasioned by money, it was an excess of gold 
rather than an excess of notes that was in fault. But let us not fall into the 
common currency mistake of confounding the effect with the cause. Both 
paper and gold were in excess of the average demand for money; the cause 
being, that with rising profits the demand for money had diminished. The 
speculative transactions of the time were conducted through the medium of 
the money of account. The demand for either bank notes or metallic money 
did not set in till the whole body of speculators became infected with dis- 
trust; and then we see how, in a moment, the principle of immediate con- 
vertibility into gold, with no alternative of safety, involves the prudent and 
the imprudent—the reckless gambler and plain plodding industry—in one 
common gulf of ruin. 


1826.—Depression of trade throughout the first half of the year. The govern- 
ment advance £ 2,000,000 of exchequer bills to the bank. The bank advances a 
similar sum to manufacturers, on the security of dock warrants, bills of lading, 
&c. Trade resumes its accustomed channels. 

1827.—7 Geo. IV, c. 6, prohibits the circulation of small notes for sums under 
£5, after April 5, 1829. 

1830.—Death of Geo. IV. French Revolution of July. Opening of the "Man- 
chester and Liverpool railway, and death of Mr. Huskisson. 

1832.—Cholera ; and popular commotions on the rejection of the reform bill by 
the house of lords, and the accession to office of the duke of Wellington. Placards 
about the metropolis ‘to stop the duke—go for gold.” Arun for gold, in conse- 
quence, reduces the bullion in the bank to 4,919,0007. Royal assent given to the 
reform bill, June 7th. 

1833.—3 and 4 Wm. IV, renews the bank charter act, and allows, for the first 
time, the bills of country banks to be made payable in London. Bank notes to 
be a legal tender for sums above 5l/., excepting by the bank itself, or its branches. 

1834 to 1837.—Three months’ bills exempted from the usury laws by the 3d and 
4th Wm. 1V,c. 98. Improving prices, and speculations in railway and other share 
undertakings. President Jackson abolishes, in 1836, the Bank of the United 
States, and takes measures to establish a metallic currency. Congress reduces the 
quantity of fine gold in the American Eagle from 246 to 232 grains, which raises 
throughout the United States the value of English sovereigns. Consequent drain 
of gold at the Bank of England. Alternate contraction and extension of discounts, 
and general commercial derangement at the close of 1836, and the beginuing of 
1837. American houses the greatest sufferers. Death of William LV, 1837. 

Bank Returns. 
Circulation. Bullion. 
1834. Jan’y. 7, £18,216,000 
Sept. 23, 19,126,000 
1835. June 4, 18,460,000 
1836. June 28, 17,899,000 
Sept. 21, 18,147,000 5,719,000 
1837. Feb. 28, 18,165,000 * 4,077,000 

1838 and 1839.—Two deficient harvests. Price of wheat 81s. 6d. for the second 
week of January, 1839. Large importations of corn, and consequent drain of 
bullion. The bank seek to check the drain by contracting its circulation and 
raising the rate of discount to 5} per cent, but without effect, acts upon the ex- 


* Including deposits, the total of their liabilities to pay gold on demand, exceeded the 
amount of gold in hand by 30 millions. 
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changes by the creation of accommodation bills to the amount of 2,500,0001., drawn 
upon the bankers of Paris; for which purpose it pledges securities with the house 
of Baring. 

1840 —2 & 3 Vict., c. 37, exempts all bills of exchange and loans above £10 
on personal securities, from the operation of the usury laws. Loans on the secu- 
rity of real property still limited to 5 per cent. 


Bank Returns. 
Circulation, Bullion. 
1838, April 3, £18,987,000 £10,126,000 
1839. April 2, 18,371,000 7,073,000 
Nov. 12, 17,235,000 2,542,000 
1840. Jan. 7, 16,366,000 3,454,000 


1844—Renewal of the bank charter. The 7 & 8 Vict., c. 32, divides the bank 
into two departments, an issue department and a banking department; and limits 
the amount of bank paper that may be issued upon other securities than gold to 
14 millioas. It also limits the issue of country banks, whether upon gold or any 
other security, to the average of the twelve weeks, ending April 27; about 
£8,000,000. 

1845.—The 8th & 9th Vict., c. 37, limits the circulation of Irish banks, and the 
8th & 9th Vict., c. 38, limits the circulation of Scotch banks to their then issues. 
Bank of England notes not to be a legal tender in Scotland. 


The three last measures were passed in fair weather times, when in con- 
sequence of the improvement of trade the demand for real money was dimin- 
ishing, and business was again transacted through the medium of the money 
of account—gold again a drug, and those who held notes representing it find- 
ing a difficulty in placing them at 2; per cent. The operation of the prin- 


ciple involved in this important distinction between the money of account 
and real money not having been understood, it was not perceived by the 
legislature that the mere crippling of banking resources would do literally 
nothing towards restraining a spirit of commercial enterprise within due 
limits, but would most fearfully aggravate the evils of its recoil. Let it, 
however, here be observed that this crippling of banking resources is not a 
necessary consequence of the mere separation of departments. That prin- 
ciple of the bank charter we must admit to bea sound one. When we see the 
failures of men in the position of governors and directors of the Bank of 
England of every day occurrence, we ought surely to pause before intrust- 
ing the issue of state paper money (meaning thereby notes made a legal 
tender) to the absolute discretion of any private parties connected with trade. 
‘The only defect of the issue department is that of the mint, which coins 
nothing as a legal tender but gold. Give to the issue department, in cases 
of temporary need, the same power of enlarging the circulation, upon other 
securities than gold, which the bank itself formerly enjoyed, and let that 
power, subject to proper control, be exercised not capriciously at a moment 
of panic, but systematically and wisely before the panic arrives, and although 
insolvents could not be upheld, we should hear no more of the monet 
crisis, in which men of property find themselves on the brink of bankruptcy, 
and discharged workmen crowding our streets, from a sudden interruption 
of unexecuted orders, against the misfortune of which no foresight could 
guard. Whathinders? Nothing but the principle of immediate and ex- 
clusive gold convertibility, to which such a policy would of course be op- 
posed. Blinded to consequences by this theory, and defying the lessons of 
all time, we go on regulating our currency in the infatuated spirit of the 
gaming table—staking all we possess upon the hazard of a single throw. 
1844 and 1845.—Improving prices and expanding confidence in 1844. Gold 
again becomes a drug. Bullion, in two departments of the bank, Sept. 21, 1844, 
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15,158,964l. Bank rate of discount, 2}. Speculations in cotton from deficient crops ; 
and speculations in railway shares from the success of the London and Birmingham 
Company. The following year speculations in railway shares become a mania, by 
which this country and the whole of Europe is infected. Bullion, June 14, 1845, 
16,613,9201. The recoil of speculation in the autumn produces an increased de- 
mand for money, and a rapid fall of all railway securities. Bullion, Dec. 20, 1845, 
13,378,3431. This first panic confined to the railway interest. Cold and heavy rains 
in autumn = the ripening of the potatoe root, and the crop proves unsound. 

1846.—The corn-laws repealed. Railway shares partially recover, and fall. 
Rally till harvest, and again fall. Bullion, August 29, 16,366,068/. Dearth of corn 
in France. A nearly total failure of the potatoe plant in Ireland from the com- 
bined effects of unripe seed and an unusually dry season. A labor-rate act passed 
for the employment of the Irish during the winter. Large importations of corn, 
and beginning of a drain of gold. 

1847.—March 1.—The chancellor of the exchequer contracts with Messrs. 
Baring and Rothschild an Irish loan of £8,000,000, at the rate of £3 7s. per cent. 
The relief measures of the English and French governments produce an exagger- 
ated demand for corn, and raise the price of produce throughout Europe. The 
drain of gold increases about the period of the April dividends. £7,000,000 of 
gold withdrawn in less than six months. The banking department compelled to 
refuse discounts, or to make advances upon government stocks, or even silver bu!- 
lion. Money suddenly becomes excessively dear. Panic, and universal mercan- 
tile depression. Gazette averages of wheat for the week ending May 29, 102s. 5d. ; 
for the week ending Sept. 18, 49s. 6d. This rapid fall, and the simultaneous 
anxiety of holders of corn, holders of cotton, and holders of railway shares to 
realize, and the directors of new railways to complete their lines by making heavy 
calls, produce an unexampled demand for money. The foreign exchanges im- 
prove ; but private bankers, in alarm, increasing their cash reserves, the drain of 
pold continues. To provide for the October dividends, the bank is again compel- 
ed to refuse loans and discounts, and this time more peremptorily than before. 


Private bankers nooo | their example, a total collapse ensues of all commercial 


credit depending upon the negotiability of bills of exchange. Forced sales, in 
consequence, of consols, and every description of security ; and a series of failures 
unequalled in amount at any similar crisis recorded in British history. 

Oct. 25.—A letter from lord John Russell and sir Charles Wood to the governor 
and deputy-governor of the bank, virtually suspending the provisions of the bank 
charter act, and recommending an enlargement of its circulation at a rate of dis- 
count not less thaneight per cent. The bank acting upon this, the severity of the 
erisis abates ; private bankers release their surplus reserves, while at the same 
time, from the continuing distrust of English bills, bullion flows in from abroad 
with unusual rapidity. 

Nov. 23.—The first session of a new parliament opened by royal commission. 
The house extends the time for making railways ; appoints a committee to consider 
and — upon the state of the currency, and adjourns for the holidays. Bank 
rate of discount reduced from 8 to 7, and from 7 to 6 per cent., during the month. 

Dec. 23.—The minimum rate of discount at the bank reduced to five per cent. 
All commercial and manufacturing operations continuing limited up to this date, 
and railway works almost entirely suspended. 

*,* Bullion in the two departments Dec. 4, £ 11,032,599, of which amount £ 4,783,- 
065 could not be withdrawn by the banking department under the provisions of the 
bank charter act. 

Liabilities in deposits and seven days’ bills. Cash reserve. 
. Sept. 21 £14,778,345 £9,540,804 
- June 14 17,552,981 10,551 ,420 
3. Aug. 29 17,189,760 9,939,938 
April 17 13,925,799 3,087,056 
Oct. 23 14,301,916 1,994,516 
Dec. 4 17,126,533 6,249,534 

In closing this curious, and we trust it will be found useful historical di- 
gest of the contents of some hundred volumes, there are three things which 


may, perhaps, especially attract our notice, while they leave upon the 
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mind an impression of wonder. First, the fact that the principle of exclu- 
sive convertibility into gold, which, from the self-complacent dogmatism 
with which it has been supported, the public has been Fed to imagine was 
as old as the hills, is discovered to be an entirely new experiment, of which 
every trial has been attended with disaster, and of which the British nation 
has never yet had the continuous experience of four-and-twenty years! 
Second, that although the inconvertible paper of the bank bought back the 
gold which enabled it to resume cash payments in 1821, when the rate of 
discount was limited by law to £5 per cent., itshould in these days have 
been considered necessary by government, and at a moment of excessive 
depreciation in the value of all commodities relatively to money, to raise 
the minimum rate of discount to 8 per cent. to secure a return of bullion. 
Third, that a body of legislators approving of such ruinous rates as a tem- 
porary expedient, and impressed with a belief that railway calls are nearly 
the sole cause of our present embarrassments, should meet and dissolve 
without even one thought of the expediency of repealing that last portion 
of the usury laws which still prohibits railway companies, and the owners 
generally of lands and houses borrowing money upon the security of real 
property at a rate of interest exceeding 5 per cent. 

We conclude by calling upon the members of the new currency commit- 
tee to consider the order in which their inquiry should be conducted in re- 
ference especially to those interests of the country which are at the present 
moment placed in the most immediate jeopardy. 

Assuming the fact—about which there has been no controversy—that the 
engagements of the existing body of railway share-holders are beyond their 
means, we would suggest the importance of proceeding at once to the ques- 
tion of—whether the nation itself is in a similar position? If there be no 
evidence of any deficiency of capital nationally, but on the contrary, the 
most conclusive proofs of a more than average abundance of food, and all 
the materials of labor, we would then urge upon the committee the duty of 
devising some plan, with or without a departure from the principle of con- 
vertibility, by which the national capital may be rendered available for set- 
ting the railway laborer again to work, and staying that waste and destruction 
of property now going forward, for which we must all pay in the end. 

This—their first and most serious obligation discharged, we would recom- 
mend to their consideration the following propositions; a concise summary 
of the whole of the preceding argument. 

First— That a given quantity of any one commodity, such as gold, or any 
two commodities, such as gold and silver, or gold and paper, subject to a varia- 
ble demand, is a delusive criterion of value ; one which m all ages has operat- 
ed unequally and mischievously in the adjustment of contracts, and led, more 
than any other cause that can be named, to the proverbial vicissitudes of trade. 

Second— That the only true standard of value is that which is obtained by a 
comparison of general averages; and that the issues of all notes, or coins, allow- 
ed to be circulated as a legal tender, should be regulated by such a standard 
and such a standard alone.* 

* The value of money, per se, and the value of capita] generally, would then accurate. 
ly correspond, instead of continually varying, as under the present system. For exam- 
ple, suppose it to be agreed that the average return of capital is in this country fairly 
represented by a dividend of £3 upon £96 of consols. If consols rose to £100 and other 


commodities rose in the same proportion, it would prove that rye (not capital) was 
in excess; and it would in such case be the duty of a national bank to raise the rates 


of discount > oe notes, and to stop all further issues of coin by the mint. If, on the 


other hand, the prices of commodities generally fell below the average return to capital, 
and consols were, say at £80, proving an increased demand for money, it would then 
be the duty of a national bank to lower its rates of interest upon loans and discounts, 
extending its issues of paper upon unexceptionable securities, and at the same time 
extending the supply of mint coins. 
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STATE FINANCES. 


Mississtprer Bonps. 


Extracts from the Message of Governor Matthews, to the Legislature of Mississippi, 
ander date of January 25, 1848. 


My immediate predecessor having in his late message, presented to the 
legislature most of the subjects which will lilely occupy your deliberations, 
I deem it unnecessary to reiterate them. [ shall, therefore, confine myself, 
in this communication, to subjects notembraced iu his message, and to one of 
great importance, upon which I am compelled, reluctantly, to dissent from 
the views by bim expressed. 

The character of the state is, I conceive, deeply involved in the ques- 
tion, whether the bonds of the state, issued for the purpose of taking stock 
in the Planters’ Bank, shall be paid. 

In view of the conflicting opinions existing among our citizens, as to the 
state’s liability on those bonds, and the high character of many, for morality 
and intelligence, who have argued against that liability, 1 have long and 
anxiously reflected upon the subject. I have given it the most patient and 
candid investigation, of which I was capable, and the result has been the 
decided conviction, that the state is bound by every consideration of good 
faith, justice and honor, to pay those bonds. 

The most plausible argument which I have heard, against the obligation 
of the state to pay these bonds, is founded on the facts, that in the charter 
of the Bank of Mississippi, there was a provision prohibiting the creation 
of any other bank during its chartered existence ; and that in violation of 
this contract with the old bank, the legislature chartered the Planters’ Bank, 
thereby violating that clause of the constitution, which provides that ‘‘no 
Jaw shall be passed impairing the obligation of contracts.””—Hence they 
contend that the charter of the Planters’ Bank was unconstitutional, and 
the bonds are, therefore, void. 

It is obvious, that those who use this argument, consider it necessary to 
prove the unconstitutionality of the bonds, in order to destroy their validity, 
and binding obligation on the state. If itcan be shown, that in this, the 
argument wholly fails, it is presumed they will admit that it avails them 
nothing. In the examination of this position, it may well be questioned, 
whether the legislature had any power to insert a provision in the char- 
ter of the old State Bank, prohibiting the creation of any other bank during 
its existence. It is clear, to my mind, that the clause in question, was a 
palpable violation of that provision in the Bill of Rights, which declares, 
that “‘no man or set of men, are entitled to exclusive, separate public emol- 
uments or privileges from the community, but in consideration of public 
services.” The exclusion of all others, from a participation in the privileges 
granted to a certain class, by the act incorporating the Bank of Mississippi, 
was, certainly, granting to them exclusive privileges; and, therefore, the 
advocates of the above position, give to an unconstitutional and void enact- 
ment, the power to nullify another and subsequent enactment, granting 
like privileges to another class of men, 

But does it follow, even if we admit that the charter of the Planters’ 
Bank was unconstitutional, that the bonds issued and sold to purchase 
stock in that bank, were therefore unconstitutional? Is an act granting 
privileges to a company to transact the business of banking, identical with 
an act to jssue bonds and purchase stock in a bank? Certainly not. If 
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the state had obtained a loan on her bonds, and then use the money in an 
unconstitutional manner, would the illegality of the money at all affect the 
validity of the bonds on which it was obtained, or cancel the obligation to 
pay them? Such aconclusion, it seems to me, would be anything else 
than logical 

It is also worthy of remark, that before the act supplementary to an act 
entitled ‘an act to establish a Planters’ Bank,”? approved December 16th, 
1830, was passed, authorising the governor to issue the first five hundred 
thousand dollars of bonds, the old bank had compromised the difficulty with 
the Planters’ Bank; thereby relinquishing the supposed contract with the 
state, and assenting to the incorporation of the latter bank. The existence 
of the Planters’ Bank, and the issuance of the bonds, were, therefore, not 
in violation of any existing contract between the state and the old bank. 
The argument against the constitutionality of the bonds, founded on this 
contract, therefore, wholly fails. 

In the old constitution no prohibition existed against the issuance of 
bonds of the state, but by every clear implication, it was authorised. T'he 
Oth section of the 6th article of that instrument, declared that no bank 
should be incorporated by the legislature, without the reservation of the 
right to the state to subscribe for one-fourth of its capital stock. The union 
of the state with individuals in the business of banking, being thus sanction- 
ed by the constitution, and placed under legislative action and discretion, 
the power to raise the money, for the purpose of paying for her stock, by 
any means not prohibited by the constitution, must necessarily have fol- 
lowed, whether it be by the appropriation of funds already in the treasury, 
or by a loan for that purpose. 

Having shown, as I think, that the bonds were not in violation of the old 
constitution, we need only refer to the 9th section of the 7th article of the 
new constitution, to prove that they are not in violation of that instrument, 
but are expressly recognised, and authorised by it. Buteven had the bonds 
been in violation of the old constitution, their recognition by the new, and 
the positive authority to issue the further sum, subsequent to its adoption, 
of one million and five hundred thousand dollars, in my judgment, put the 
question of the st&te’s liability beyond dispute. 

These bonds were sold at a premium, by which the state realised a profit 
of upwards of two hundred thousand dollars, and this sum constituted the 
basis of the sinking fund. In the collection of this fund, which was set apart 
by the legislature for the payment of the interest of the bonds, about $95,- 
000 in auditor’s warrants have been received by authority of law. Forthe 
last seventeen years our liability has been admitted by numerous acts of 
the legislature. Our members of congress, with the approbation of their 
constituents, have frequently repelled with indignation, the insinuation, that 
Mississippi would repudiate these bonds; and in view of all these facts, a 
refusal now, on the part of the state to pay them, would, in my judgment, 
be, not only a violation of our plighted faith, but would consign the charac- 
ter of the state to infamy and indelible disgrace. No patriotic Mississip- 
pian, entertaining these views, can hesitate a moment in coming to the con- 
clusion, that the bonds should, and must be paid, and the character of our 
noble state sustained. 

If then, this debt is to be paid, I ask when shall it be done? Our indebt- 
edness on this account is already upwards of $3,000,000; and the interest 
every year is adding to this already vast sum, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars. If we delay the payment much longer, all the available re- 
sources of the state, without resort to taxation too onerous to be borne, will 
be — to pay them. Under an exorbitant system of taxation, the 
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value of property would decline, because of the burdens imposed on it, and 
thousands of our citizens would leave the state, and the proposition of pay- 
ing by heavy taxation would thus defeat itself. 

It is, therefore, manifest that if we ever intend to pay, the only wise pol- 
icy which we can adopt is to begin immediately. 

The next question is, how shall we pay this heavy liability? Can we 
do so by heavy taxation, without imposing greater burthens on the people 
than they will consent to bear? The assessments for 1847 amount to 
about $375,000, from which we may expect to collect of net revenue 
about $325,000. Ina few years we may expect to realise at the present 
rates of taxation, about 350,000 per annum. The average expenditures of 
the state, by a rigid economy, may not exceed $175,000 per annum, leav- 
ing a surplus at the end of each year, of $175,000. If from this estimated 
surplus, we deduct $120,UUU a year for the interest on the bonds, we shall 
have only $55,000 to apply annually to the extinguishment of the princi- 

le debt. Asupwards of three millions are now due, it will be perceived that 
if hereafer we meet the accruing interest as it falls due, at this rate of pay- 
ment, it would take about fifty years to pay off the amount now due! Are 
we willing that this debt shall remain unextinguished for this long period ? 
Yet this must be the case if we depend on taxation to pay it, unless we 
greatly increase the taxes; and as has already been suggested, an extreme 
high rate of taxation by reducing the value of property and diminishing our 
population, will defeat the end for which it isimposed. What then is to be 
done? 

After long and anxious reflection, my mind has come to the conclusion 
that there is but one mode by which we can discharge the debt, without 
involving the consequences which I have supposed must attend high taxa- 
tion; and so well satisfied am I of the efficiency of the plan, that notwith- 
standing some of those for whose opinions I entertain the highest respect, 
have ridiculed it, 1 with confidence submit it to your superior wisdom and 
judgment, and solicit for it your serious consideration. 

I propose that we immediately bring into market the 400,000 acres of 
land granted by the general government to the state ; and that we shall re- 
ceive in payment for the land, gold, silver, auditor’s warrants and bonds of 
the state issued to take stock in the Planters’ Bank, and the coupons for 
interest on the same. I would grant pre-emptions to actual settlers on the 
land, at a minimum price fixed by law, the privileges of which should be 
extended for a given time prior to the lands being offered for sale. 

From a personal knowledge of a portion of these lands, I recommend 
that the minimum for the first year shall not be less than eight or ten 
dollars per acre. Doubtless a large portion of the bonds are in the hands 
ofcapitalists, and who have bought them ata great depreciation, could afford 
to dispose of them to purchasers of the lands at rates by which he could 
make profitable investments, even at ten dollars per acre. Many tracts 
which I have seen, I consider cheap at that price. 

If it be objected, that a high minimum would exclude the pre-emptor and 
men of moderate fortune from the purchase of lanis because of the difficulty 
in procuring the bonds, I reply, that, wherever the land office is located, 
there the bonds will naturally flow, and our citizens will have no difficulty 
in procuring them at moderate prices, provided the minimum established 
be high. A large amount of the bonds is not yet due, and it is very proba- 
ble that many, for the sake of realising cash upon them now, would sell 
them for moderate prices. 

I would recommend the graduation policy to be adopted, and that each 
year the minimum be reduced one dollar peracre, with pre-emptionsallow- 
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ed for a given period, after the commencement of each year. Should the 
minimum be found too high, future legislation can reduce them. In this 
way, the 500,000 acres of land would prcbably extinguish the bonds, and 
in a few years we should be free from this alarming foreign debt. 


eo 
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FINANCES OF MISSISSIPPI—1846 ann 1847. 


The finances of Mississippi, during the past two-years, have not materi- 
ally improved. The treasury has recovered from its embarrassments, all 
authorised demands upon it have been paid, and there was a surplus at the 
close of the last fiscal year. The annexed statement exhibits a summary of 
the receipts and expenditures in each of the past two years. 


Taxes for 1845, received in 1846......+eseeeeeessee$ 301,278 72 
Taxes for 1846, received in 1847......sesseeeeeeee+s 328,407 16—679,685 88 

Disbursed It 1066 .cccccccscsccessesses sovecesesees 300,437 97 
do. 1847. .seeccccecsseccesevcereseseseees 233,021 73—613,959 70 
Excess of receipts over disbursements.......+s.sseseseeee+$ 60,726 18 


Exclusive of fifty thousand and twenty-nine dollars and twenty-one cents, received 
from miscellaneous sources in money, and eighteen thousand dollars in Planters’ Bank 


bonds. 

The assessments of i847, but little of which has yet been paid into the 
treasury, amount to three hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars. It is 
estimated that about three hundred and thirty thousand dollars will be real- 
ised from the assessment. The expenditures for the present year are esti- 
mated at two hundred and ten thousand dollars. The receipts will, there- 
fore, exceed the expenditures one hundred and twenty thousand dollars; 
which, added to the surplus now in the treasury, will swell the balance to 


two hundred and fifty-seven thousand dollars. 
In estimating the indebtedness of the state, the bonds of the Planters’ 


Bank have been included. The debt now stands as follows :— 


Public Debt of Mississippi. 
Bonds issued in March, 1833.......+eeeseccesecceeceseee$ 1,000,000 
Six per cent. interest from March, 1839, to January, 1848... 795,000 


Bonds issued in July, 183l.ccceesssecceeeees cocccessces 500,000 
Six per cent. interest from July, 1839, to January, 1848.... 255,000 $ 3,050,000 


Subject to a deduction of twenty-four thousand three hundred and forty- 
one dollars, in bonds and coupons, paid into the treasury by the state com- 
missioner, or now remaining in his hands, for an account of which reference 


is made to the report of that officer. 
The Mississippi Bonds. 


A call was recently made on the members of the Mississippi legislature 
opposed to the repudiation of the state bonds sold on account of the Planters’ 
Bank, to meet in the hall of the house of representatives, without distinc- 
tion of party, on the evening of the 20th ult. The members present resolved 
by an overwhelming majority to make immediate provision, by some plan 
of a financial character, for the payment of the bonds and the redemption of 
the state faith. Nineteen senators and seventy representatives voted in 
favor of the resolution, and only one senator and four representatives 


against it. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditures for the last three years. 
Receipts. 1845, 1846. 1847. 


AUCtION tAX..ccceccccccsevececceecesess 49,295 52,584 45,287 
Bank tax, one per C€Dt....sesceeeeseeee 304,720 312,000 314,701 
Attorney for Suffolk Co....ssseeeseeeess 9,448 2,036 2,754 
Alien passengers 6,920 11,526 21,670 
Hawkers and pedlers’ licenses....++++..+ 4,263 4,493 
Lands in Maine........ eecece eeeee 2,567 848 1,791 
Real property sold....++.+..00% eee 32,042 
Western rail road dividends.........+++.. 60,000 50,000 71,764 
State tax........+ eccccccccee oe 70,718 66,606 

Miscellaneous... .ssessscceseeseecscscess 1,880 4,828 14 


Ordinary Revenue.......+ Secscccseecs ea 505,548 502,025 500,332 
Temporary loans,,...... cecccccccccce oe 206,800 54,000 150,000 
Sahel Gand. coccccccecccccccccccccsccces 439,459 288,332 261,563 
Cash on hand, January previous......++++ 10,677 5,032 8,658 


Total revenue........... secessscee $1,162,484 $ 852,055 $923,228 


Expenditures. 1845. 1846. 1847. 


Legislature, 111 dayS....ssseceeeseserece 58,753 66,744 71 ,466 
SalarieS....cccccccscesccccccccsscescece 64,766 70,004 65,831 
County treasurers,....seececececereesers 51 203 40,530 55,088 
Paupers, lunatics, &C......cceeseceeess 76,831 80,617 62,680 
Newspapers and advertising 4,974 
State printing.....eeeeeceeesereee seecees 9,569 13,708 12,571 
Bounty to Militia..cccesscccccececcccees 28,757 28,756 23,937 
Lunatic hospital,...ccee.secccsceesveess 3,200 
State reform school...cccccccccsececeess 31,484 
Asylum for blind.....+..seceseeseeeseees 12,987 15,356 7,500 
Asylum for Insane....sessseccecceseeees 7,337 
Eye and ear infirmary.... asteseee 2,000 2,000 7,000 
Councillors.....cseccessesccscccccsceses 3,055 2,984 3,171 
Interests... ccccccccces. cocccccccvccccges 59,336 54,643 54,084 
Nine agricultural societies cooce 5,965 3,440 6,631 
Adjutant and Quarter Master General..... 3,280 2,000 3,000 
Fuel and repairs to state house......0+.+ 8,635 8,178 9,076 
Normal school.....cesseseseses 7,965 5,165 2,000 
Milocellaneces..cccccccccccccccccncccece 23,340 27,000 47,725 


Ordinary Expenditures...ccccssseceees 416,443 421,125 478,756 
Western R. R. S. 441 shares taken at par.. 44,100 
Temporary loans .......... coeees 255,000 90,800 130,000 
School and other funds...........++. ean 344,776 249,501 229,485 
Charles river bridge, &c.....0.eseeeesses 2,675 
Cash om bad... ccccccccccccccccccccccce 5,032 8,658 3,460 
School fund on hand,.......+++ 94,683 38,830 34,752 
State stock redeemed,.,..eceesssseeseees 46,550 43,140 


Total...ccssessesecsecsseeseesees $1,162,484 $852,055 «$923,228 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lonpon Art-Union Jovrnat.—Alluding to this mest elegant work, 
the London correspondent of the National Intelligencer says, 

“Does the ‘Art-Union Journal’ reach yourcity ? If itdoes, let its month- 
ly numbers recreate your eyes, feed your imagination, ia I add) in- 
form your taste. It ought to be imported largely into the U. S. There is 
no journal which Europe produces more worthy your attention, or which 
would furnish so many elevating and truly valuable suggestions to almost 
every portion of your citizens.” 

The January No. of this beautiful series is for sale by J. P. Ridner, 
Broadway, N. Y., and by J. S. Waters, Baltimore. 


ee ee 


New Booxs.—Among the recent publications that deserve the notice of 
our readers, we mention the following: 
The American Almanac for 1848 containing much valuable matter relat- 
ing to the trade, finances, &c. of the U.S. price $1. 
The British Almanac and Companion for 1848, published by the London 
“Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” This volume comprises 
pages, contai ning valuable tables, &c. relating to decimal coinage; 
railways ; electric telegraph; health of towns; fluctuation of the funds; 
baths for the poor; abstract of important acts of parliament; public im- 
provements of London for 1847; annual chronicle of events; necrological 
table; state register for England, Scotland, Ireland and the Colonies— 
price $1 25. 
cag wt Almanac and Directory for 1848. London, pp. 142, octavo, 
rice $1 50. 
. De Bow’s Commercial Review of the South and West.—Published monthly 
at New Orleans.—The January and February Nos. of this work contain 
valuable contributions relating to the production of sugar, the post sys- 
tem, science of history, public lands acquired by treaty, agriculture, manu- 
factures of the south and west, American vines and wines, productions of 
Florida, northern Louisana and Arkansas; and various other topics. 





oo 


Crime in France.—The following is a curious and interesting sum- 
mary of crime and punishment in France during the year 1847. There 
have been 67 sentences of death; of which 43 were for assassination, 13 for 
murder, 4 for patricide, 3 for infanticide, and 4 various. The courts martial 
established in France and Algeria do not, by the following results, show a 
very complete system of military subordination. There occurred, during 
the year, 102 sentences of death, of which 82 were for having struck supe- 
rior officers, 12 for assassination, and 8 for desertion. There were in 1847 
no less than 7,400 accidental deaths; of which 3,000 were occasioned by 
drowning, 600 by accidents in carriages, 400 by the falling in of ground, 
200 by ardent spirits, 80 by lightning, 14 by railway accidents, &c. 

Suicides were very numerous; more than 3,000; of whom at least two- 
thirds were men, as is always the case in France! The great number of 
suicides were caused by strangulation asphyxia, very few by poison. It 
has been observed that May, June, and July, are the months when the 
greatest number of suicides take place.—Cor. Nalional Intelligencer. 
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Eneuisn anv American Cittes.—He who could rid London of its black 
canopy of smoke, by contriving any cheap mode of causing fires to consume 
their own smoke, would be really a great benefactor to his species. 

But the great, the distressing difference between London and your cities, 
is the multitude of miserable and craving objects of charity which almost 
every where surround you in the former place. Such melancholy tones, 
such beseeching looks, such countenances, so deeply inscribed with hunger, 
cold and misery, press upon every step, that all personal comfort is des- 
troyed. Here it is not as it is with you, that the ragged and distressed 
form the exception to the general rule; but the comfortable looking, the 
decent, and the well-dressed are the few; the wretched, the suffering, and 
half-naked are the many.—London Correspondent of National Intelligencer. 


Tue Vicxssure Banx.—The following from the Vicksburg (Miss.) Whig 
of January 13, 1848, is the decision in the case of the Vicksburg Bank : 

In the High Court of Errors and Appeals.—Alex. H. Arthur, vs. Thos. E. 
Robins, W. S. Bodley, and W. C. Walker, assignees of the Com. and 
Rail Road Bank of Vicksburg. This great cause was decided by the court 
yesterday in favor of the appellant, Arthur. 

In Feb. 1840, the directory of the banks which was incorporated with 
a capital of $4,000,000, made two deeds of assignment, conveying all its 
property and effects of every description, to three trustees or assignees, for 
the alleged purposes of enabling it to avoid a forfeiture of its charter by 
completing the rail road within the time prescribed in the charter, and of 
placing all its creditors on an equal footing. The profits to arise from the 
road after its completion were also assigned, and this, as expressed in the 
deeds was contemplated as the principal source for the payment of the 
debts of the bank; all which was intended to be effected by preventing 
the execution of judgments that might be recovered against the bank till its 
affairs should be wound up. In 1841, Alex. H. Arthur, being the hulder 
of a considerable amount of notes of the bank, submitted the deeds of as- 
signment to the examination of his counsel, William G. Thompson, Esq., 
of this city, and upon his counsel and advise that the assignment could 
be broken and set aside, he had suit instituted to recover his claim. 
Judgment was obtained in Warren Circuit Court, levied on the property of 
the bank, the execution of which was enjoined and the cause went into 
the Supreme Court of Chancery, where it was argued on demurrer, by Geo. 
S. Yerger, Esq., and S. S. Prentiss, Esq., on the part of the assignees, and 
by Wm. Thompson, Sr., and W. G. Thompson, Esgqs., for the other side— 
the demurrer raising the single question of the legal validity of the assign- 
ment, looking to the face of the deeds alone. 

The chancellor gave his decision in 1844, sustaining the assignment, 
from which decision an appeal was taken to the High Court, by which 
the chancellor’s decree is reversed, and it is decided that the assignment is 
illegal and void upon the face of the deeds themselves. We learn that 
this decision is based upon one of the points presented and argued fully be- 
fore the chancellor in 1843, by W. G. Thompson, Esq., who argued the 
cause as leading counsel in reply to Mr. Arthur, in the High Court—viz. 
that the assignment was an attempt to appropriate the property and effects 
to the ultimate benefit of the bank, postponing creditors without limit. 
The effect of this decision is to displace the assignees, and throw the whole 
business of the bank, back into the hands of the president, directors, and 
company, as it stood before the assignment. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


ImporTATION OF Specie 1nTo Great Brirarin.—Among the recent arrivals 
of specie which we had occasion to record, from various parts of the world, have 
been some from the East Indies, and from the opposite quarters of the globe, both 
in North and South America. One has since taken place from New South Wales 
by the ‘Thomas Arbuthnot, arrived from Sydney, consisting of four cases, consigned 
to one house in the metropolis. It is customary for packages of specie imported 
into the out packet ports, to be sent on arrival, to the Bank of England, due notice 
of their removal being furnished to the bank authorities by the officer of the revenue 
at the port of arrival, and also the customs authorities in London; on which occa- 
sions attendance is given at the bank by an officer of the department, deputed for 
the purpose of making the necessary examination, on the part of the revenue, of 
the packages, which have not previously been opened, and are understood to con- 
tain the private and valuable property only, and no customable articles, and also 
making an official record of the same having been done. 

In a recent instance of the arrival of some specie at Southampton from the United 
States of America, and forwarded to the Bank of England, the packages were de- 
livered to the owners previous to any intimation being received that they were to 
be retained for examination in the presence of an officer of customs, which intima- 
tion occurred simultaneously with the attendance of the officer for that purpose on 
the following day ; and in order to prevent the recurrence of similar occurrences, 
the authorities at the custom house have had under consideration a mode of pro- 
ceeding in future cases of the kind, and it has been arranged that the officers of the 
revenue at the outports shall, on the arrival and landing of specie from foreign 
countries to be forwarded to the Bank of England, attach a card to each package 
(removed under official seals) signed and also sealed by them, on which they are 
to inscribe the words, “For examination by the officers of customs in London,” 
the usual advice being at the same time forwarded to the custom house authorities 
in London, in order that an officer may be despatched to the bank to release the 
packages from the custody of the crown. An official notification of this arrange- 
ment has been given to the authorities at the bank, and instructions forwarded to 
the officers of the revenue at all the packet ports to the same effect.—London 
Times, Jan. 28. 


TrnNESSEE.—A bill has passed authorising the Bank of Tennessee to issue 
notes under the denomination of five dollars. 

The free banking bill and a bill restoring to the Bank of Tennessee the branches 
at Athens, Columbia and Clarksville, and creating a new branch at Memphis, 
were lost. 

Within a few days, the money of this institution has been selling here at 2 per 
cent. discount. We can see no good cause for this depreciation ; the bank redeems 
its notes on demand. 

It has been suggested to us, that though understood by all men of business, yet 
our remarks a short time since about the condition of the Bank of Tennessee might 

roduce some apprehension in the minds of note-holders as it regards their safety. 

othing would be more erroneous than such an apprehension. The note-holders 
of this institution are secured against all possibility of loss.—Louisville Journal. 


Bank oF THE UniTED States.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
United States Bank in February, 1848, the subjoined resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the directors be requested to procure from the assignees of the 
three trusts a statement, as much in detail as is proper and practicable, of the re- 
maining assets which passed by the said several assignments, and report the same 
to the adjourned meeting—the object of the stockholders being to obtain all prac- 
ticable information to guide them in estimating the value of their stock. 

Resolved, That the president and directors be directed to give public notice, as 
required by the constitution and laws of Pennsylvania, of an application to the 
legislature for such amendments to the charter as will relieve the bank of all fur- 
ther liability for the bonus and subscriptions to stocks or other liabilities imposed 
by the charter. 
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Notes on the Monep Market. 


New York, February 25, 1848. 


Since the publication of our February No. favorable advices have been received from 
Mexico, and there is now a preliminary treaty before the Senate, providing a cession of 
new territory to this country, &c. Whatever may be the final result of this treaty, 
which is understood to have been agreed upon by the commissioner on the part of 
the United States and the commissioners appointed by the Mexican Congress, there 
has been already a rise in the price of nearly every stock in this market, accompanied 
by a much better feeling among the money circles than we have witnessed for a long 
time past. Treasury notes, which were a month since at a shade below par, have now 
advanced to 2 @ 23 premium. 

The new loan bill has passed the house of representatives, and is under the con- 
sideration of the senate. By this new act, providing for an issue of sixteen millions, 
the secretary of the treasury is instructed to specify in his advertisements, when the 
loan or portions of it will be required. This will enable capitalists to subscribe un- 
derstandingly, and enable them to go into the market with a knowledge of the periods 
when the money will be actually payable. 

There is one decided and uniform opinion among our monied men, respecting the 
public loans to be negotiated. This opinion is, that with a prospect of war for any 
long period, the treasury cannot negotiate the requisite loans at par; but with assur- 
ances of peace, capitalists will promptly contribute at a high premium towards the facili- 
ties of the government. Such indeed, are the strong desires for peace among the mer- 
chants, manufacturers and capitalists, that the treaty price for obtaining it is of little 
moment. They think it would be better to pay even thirty millions for the acquired 
territory, than that the country should be held any longer either in a state of war or 
suspense. 

Among the new and pleasing features of the month, we may enumerate a radical 
change in public sentiment in Mississippi, and a high-toned sentiment in the message of 
the new governor, respecting the disputed bonds of that state. This unexpected light 
from that quarter will be hailed with great satisfaction throughout the country, and 
especially by Americans abroad. 

We furnish our readers with a synopsis (from the New York Herald) of the new 
bank bill, now before the legislature of New York. The report of the committee upon 
the subject is also before our readers, and it is to be hoped that a system will be adopt- 
ed, which shall not only provide a remedy against failures among banks, but give some 
stability and permanency to the banking policy of the state. We have too many banks, 
and the capital of one-third of them is too small as a basis of operations. A paid up 
capital of $200,000 in addition to stock securities for circulation, is as little a sum as 
any bank should be allowed to commence with—a minimum of $ 300,000 would be 
conducive to public good. 


Foreien Excuances. 
N. Y. Jan’y. 27. N.Y. Feb. 25. N. O. Feb. 16. 


London, 60 days.....seeseseeess 109 @ 110 110 @ 1103 107 @ 108 
Paris, ” ee eccereceeseces 5262 @ 525 525 @ 5223 540 @ 5324 
Amsterdam. ..esssescccececceess 40} 403 @ 403 
Hamburg...c.ccccesccccccscrcens 354 @ 353 35 @ 353 
BYCMED..eecseasscorsccccseevens 78 @ 78} T71 @ Tj 





